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PREFACE. 



Mt deab Sib Gso&gb, 

In inBGribin^ to you tliis littlfl boolc, I do no 
mors tihan otki that whi/sh. is yoor due, aa its ap- 
pearance is mainly owing to yon. It ttos your 
desire tliat I wrote, in 1861, to different Missionuriee 
in South Africa, retiuestiug; tliem to make coUections 
of Native Literuturc, similur in nature to those 
which, through your instrumciitiility, liarl buun so 
abundantly rescued from obKvion in New Zealand. 
I then wrote, among others, to the Rev. Gt, Erdnlein, 
Bhenish Missonary at Beerseba, Cbeat Namaqua- 
land ; but it vob not till after you had left us, on a 
new mission of honour and duty, that I received 
from him (at five different periods) the original manu- 
scripts from which most of tbe Fables given here 
are translated. He sent us, altogeUier, twenty-four 
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Pablos, Talcs, and Lcj^cnds, besides twelve Song;s of 
Praise, thirLy-two Proverbs, uiid twelvo Kiddles ; all 
in Hottentot (as taken down by him from the mouth 
of the Natives} and German, partly accompanied by 
explanatory notes, including fragments of the iNusa * 
Bushman language. !Mr. Kronlein's manuscriptB 
fill sixty-five pages, mostly in quarto, with double 
columns. 

You Lire iiwaro that the existence of Fabloa among 
the Hottentots was already known to us tlirough Sir 
James Alexander's " Expedition of Discovery info 
the Interior of Africa" (8vo., two vols., London, 
1838), and that some interesting speoimena of their 
literature had been given by him in that -work ; bnt 
that Fables form so extensive a mass of traditionary 
Wativc literature amongst the Nnmaqua, has first 
been brought to light by Mr. Krdniein's communica- 
tions. The fact of such a literary capacity existing 
amAng a natioa vhoae mental qualifioations it has 
been usnal to estimate at the lowest staodaxd, is of 
the greatest importams ; mi that their literary , 
activity (in oontradistinctioB to the general oharaoter 



* Oiagariepian, from the Ufama pomt of view, i to the 
NorUi of aba Orange Birer. 
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of Native literature among Tfegro nations) 1ms lioen 
employed aimost in the same dinxition as that wliicli 
had been taken by our own earliest literature, is in 
iteelf of great aignificance. 

Some questions of no trifling importance and in- 
terest are raised by the appearance of such an un- 
looked-for mine of literary lore, particularly as to the 
origin nlity i>f tlicse Fnblcs. "Whether they arc indeed 
the rc;il offrfi}ring of tlio desci't, and can be considnred 
as truly indigenous Native litL'raturo, or whether they 
have been either purloined from the superior white 
race, or at least brought into existence by the stim- 
ulus which contact with the latter gave to the Native 
mind (like that resulting in the iavention. of the 
Tshiroki and Vei alphabets) may be matters of dis- 
pute for some time to come, and it may require 
as much research as was expended upon the solv- 
ing of the riddle of the originality of the Ossianio 
poems. 

Sut whatever may be the tdtimate result of snob 
inquiriec^ whether it will confirm oar idea of iha 
originality and antiquity of the main portion of these 
Hottentot Fables, and consequently stamp them with 
tbe cbarader of the oldest and most primitive Uteiaty 
remains of the old mother tongue of tbe Sezdenotin^ 
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nations, or whether they Lave only sprungnp recently 
among tho Uottentofs from foreign seed — in elthw 
caae the disposition of tho Hottentots to tho enjoy- 
ment of such Fiibles, and their easy growth on this 
arid soil, be it their native or adopted one — shows 
a mnoli greater eongemality hetween the Hottentot 
and European mind than we find between the latter 
and any of tho black races of -:ifrica. 

This siinilarily in llie djspfi-ilioii of uutkmH can 
in itself indeed liardly be considered as a valid proof 
of common ancestry ; but if there be other grounds 
to make us believe that the nations in question, or at 
least their languages, are of common origin, it may 
render us more inclined to assume that sucli a aiiai- 
larity in their literary taste is derived also from the 
same source. 

The great etliiiolog-icnl diiibrcnco between the Hot- 
tentots and the black nations of South Africa has 
beenamarkedfiiot from almost the earliest acquaiotr- 
anoe of Europeans with these parts, and oceaaional 
stray guesses (for example, in E. Mo&t's "Mission- 
ary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa," 1342, 
p. 6), have already for some time pointed to a Korth 
African origin for the Hottentots. 

It is, however, only within the last dozen' years 
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that this has heen established as a proved, and, I be- 
lieve to most observers, an, at first, astonishing fact. 
I well remember still the feeling of most ourioue 
interest mth which I regarded Snndsen's translation 
of Luke'a Grospol (vol. i.. No. 15 of your Library), 
when, in April 1850, it was sent niu by the then 
Inspector of the Rhenish Jlission Ilouse, tho Rev J. 
C. "Wallmann, for the purpose of aseoriaining ivlicthcr 
the language was in any way akin to those of the 
surrounding black nations, and whether, on that ac- 
count, an already acquired acquaintance with any of 
the Hottentot dialects would render it easier for a 
Miseiooary to master one of the Negro or £afir 
tongues.* 



* I give here some extracts from Mr. Wallmami'B letter, 
dated Barmen, lath April, 1850, whieh was the only telp 
of a grammatical or lexical natnre tben available for me in 
my study of this Jf ama tranalatian of Luke's Goe^el i — 

" I tranamit tereby Luke's Qospd in Nomaqva, ■ . . 
whioli I can lend you,-however, only for four weeks, as I 
have already previously promiaed it to Bome one else. 

"Slioulil juiir liihoiirB permit it, I wLsli to request jtiii to 
make a little trial whotlior the lfaniaqna is aouiuivliat 
related to the South African family of Languages. Por 
the present a mere negative decision on this point ia aU 
that is wanted, and I shoald like to have veiy soon the 
opinion of emue good philologist regarding it. HoSat 



I hadf however, at tliat time not the least idea of 
the lesuHs to which a knowledge of this language 



states that when lo gave apecimona of Namaqua to a 
Sjriaii who came from Egypt, he was told that he [the 
Syrian) had seen slaves in the market of Cairo who were of 
lighter col'iur than other Africans, and whiise langn.igt! 
resembled that of the Namaqua, Mofiat also says that 
some ancient anthers have mentioned a. nation in the 
inteiica; of AMca who were very simiiar to fbe Hottentote. 
Uoffkt seemfi himself, however, to ascribe little valne to 
theee accoimtB, for hie gaessea fall at once upon the 
Chinese. According to conunnnicatione from our His- 
moataj "Kmidmea, the Namaqaa laogu^e seemg well 
formed. He mentioiis as personal prononna : — 
Eta. aaaz xjb sada eafco 
I thou he ' we jou they 

but to show the modificfttions which the prononns undergo 
according to the gender, and whether the person (spokai to) 
is included or excluded (in the first person plural), the fol- 
lowing eiamples of inclusiTe or oitclnaiTe forms are given ; — 

"Wo ore captains," 

(incl.) Sakekckamauke't^^^^^ 
(excl.) Sike ke Jcauauht i 
(ind.) Sate Ice hnttai* "i 
•(exeL) iS£m it hatUate S 
(inoL) Soda ha trnta-JchMdai 
(exd.) ^ia Jea tana-Jsloida i 
(inoL) Sakhom h W-iioiMT ^ ^^^^ 
(ezcl.) SiilioM te l^auaukioaa ) 
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would lead me ; and being then moBtly occupied witli 
the study of the Setahu&na and kindred languages — 
which, seemed to rae of paramount interest for com>- 
parative philology — I did not iit first give undivided 
attention fa the perusal of this curious volume. I 
remarked Toiy Boon, howerer, a striking sindlarilf 
between the Hottentot signs of gender and those of 
the Coptic language ; but for some time I considered 
it ii3 purrly ^iccicli^nfal, which may be seen from a 
letter of mine regarding this subject, published by 
Wr . WaUniann, in "Beriohton der Rbamia^Apn Min. 



1 0X1-1.) Snrn ke Scautama ) 
^mL■l.) Sa„m 1^6 ia„a-kkoimal 
(exci.) Siim Ice tana-kluAma J 
" The second person of the plural is said to have not more 
flianhalfaainan7distmotioiuii mid the ihiid person plural 
has only the iblWing. — 

XSka lu iduaufa— maocol. 
Xj/le it iautetU — fern. 
xy» ke iana-k&oina—cciai. 
XS^Aa ke A-auauHti— dual, maaonl 
xya kc kautara — duaL &m. 
xyi-a kc taaa-khoira — dual. com. 
"Ton will therefore oblige me by looking into {Ite 
Namaqoa lioke, and hj haying the kindness to mite me 
junr <^jnion regarding it." 
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sions-GeBellachaft " (Eeporta of the Ithenish MissioD- 
ary Society, 1850, Mo. 24, if I am not mistaken in 
the number}. 

Soon, however, what were at first mere isolated 
&cta, became links, in a chain of eTidence, showing 
that all those Bexdenoting Langnages vhicli were tiien 
known to ns in A&ica, Asia, and Europe, are members 
of . one large family, of which the primitiTe t^e has, 
in most respects, been best preserved to ns in the 
Hottentot Lmgnage. 

It was even as early as the end of 1850 that I 
could write to Mr. Wallmann — " This language (the 
Hottentot) is to me at this moment of greater interest 
ihan any other. The &cts, of which on6e befbre I 
have given you some account, have now so increased 
upon me, and offer euch strong analogies, that there 
is no fui- tiler doubt in my own mind tliut not only 
the Coptic but also the Semitic, and all other lan- 
guages of Africa (as Berber, the Galla dialect, &o., 
&c.) in which the distinction of the masouline and 
feminine gender pervades the whole grammar, are 
of common origin." 

Part of the result of these researches was then pub- 
lished in my dissertation, " De Nominum Generihus 
Longuamm Africa Australis, OopticEe, Semiticamm 
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aliarumque Sexualium" (8vo., Bonn, 6tli Aagufit, 
1851, vol. i., No. I of your Library). 

I was at that time not aware — ^nor haa it cAine to 
my knowledge till within the last few weeks — that 
on the 10th June, 1851, Dr. J. C. AdamsoS, ia com- 
municsting to the Syro-EgTptiaii Society some oliBer- 
Tations on the analyaia of languages, with a special 
rofort'iicc to those of South Africa, had stated " Tliat 
tlic siL'ns ol' f^Jiidcr wore almost idoiilit;:il in the 
Kamaqua and tlie Egyptian, and the feminine aiEx 
might be considered aa being the same in all three" * 
(Jfomaqua, Galla, and Old Egj'ptian). 

Another curious agreement on this point, by an 
apparently indqwndent obaerrer (Mr.J.B. IiOGAif),t 



* Report of tlie Correspondence and Paper read at the 
General Meeting of the Syru-E^-ypLiau SocLoiy, Session of 
1851 iind IWJ. R.-.v\ ;il tlM' Aiiiiivoraarv 3l^ctiuE, held 
20t!i, J8o2. Hi ::, 

f " Jiithiiulo^y of 'a.-. lmV<,-Y:v:\h^ I.-ilr.tLdi." By J. E. 
Logan, Esq., Hun. Follow of tlie Etliinjlogioal Society. Lan- 
gnage, Fatt iL " Tlie Baoes and Languages oS SM. Ama, 
considered is lelatioii to those of the Indo-Pacifie Islands," 
Chapter t., seotions i. to tL [Prom, the Jonroal of the In- 
dian Archipelago and Sastem Ana, June sjid December, 
1863, to December, 1864.] Singapore : Printed fay Jakob 
Baptist, 8vo., pp. 229, 294, sea. 6. The g^tioo-AMcau 
b 2 
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was pointed out to me by your. ExccUoney. You 
also suggested this name of "Sesdonoting I.iinguages." 
But it is superfluoiis for me to say any thing of what 
you have done for the advancement of African, as 
irell as Australicm and Polynesian, philology. 

It has been justly remarked by our learned friond, 
Mr. JrmcE "Watekmeter, that the natural prop^'n- 
sities of Rnimnls in nil parts of the world beiiur so 
much alike, Fables inteiidral to portray them must 
also be expected te resemble each other greatly, even 
to their Tsiy detaile. 

Bnt TPO may well ask -why it ia that, ao &f as we 
know, the Kafir imagination seems not at all inclined 
to the formation of thia class of fiotitionB tales, thongh 
they have otherwise a prolific ITative literature of a 
more or leas historic and legendary character. Tliia 
contrast to what we find among the Hottentots ap- 
pears not to be accidental, but merely a natural con- 
sequence of that difierence of structure wbioh dis- 
tinguishes these two classes of languages, embracing 
reBpeotively the dialects of the Hottentots on the one 



TangnagAH, ^iz. 1. General diaraoters, p. 229; S.EgTpiaan, 
p. 248 ; 3. Hottentot^ p. 218 ; 4. Sieino-Hamitic, or Asqno- 
Baiber, p. 250. 
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liand, and those of the Kafirs and their kindred na- 
tions on the other ; in the former (the Hottentot), 
as in all other really Bexdenotang Languages, the 
grammatics divimons of thenovms into genders, which 
do not tally exactly with any distinction observed in 
nature, has been brought into a certain reference to 
the difference of sex ; and on that account this dis- 
tinction of sex seems in some way to extend even to 
inanimate beings, whereby a tendency to the per- 
sonification of impersonal objects is produced, which 
ia itself is likely to lead the mind towards ascribing 
reason and other human attributes \a irrational beings. 
This ia the real orgin of almost all those poetical 
conceptions wliieh wo call Fab/es and Myths. 
Both are based on the personification of imper- 
sonal beings — the former by ascribing speech and 
reason to the lower animals, whilst the latter sub- 
stitute human-Hke agencies in explanation of celes- 
tial and other elementary phenomena in ^aoe of 
their real cause. 

Mythology is, in its origin, most generally either 
a mere figure of speech or a poetical explanation 
suggested by the grammatical form or etymological 
meaning of wmxla, indicating certain atriking natural 
phenomena, ia. the primary stage of their produo- 
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tion, Myths may be supposed to have been always 
understood in tlieir true original character ; and it 
IB only when in the course of generations their real 
origin has been obscured, and they have become 
mereLy the petrified ezoreecenoes of a traditionary 
creed, that their apparent absurdity makes them at 
first sight almost inexplicable, particularly when 
found ainuTig iii.tionfi oi' a liigli iiilelligfiicf. 

The humbler sisters of the Mj-ths, the Fables based 
on the natural propensities of animals, are not obscured 
in their real character so easily us the former, and 
have, on that account, more generally retained their 
simple usefulness as moral teachers ; ao, though iliey 
may hare preceded even Myths as to the date of their 
first concoptidn, they yet outKvc tJicm as real and 
salufiiry elements uf tlve best imtioiiiil literatures : not 
that Myths had not their oi\"n beneficial sphere in the 
edoootioii of mankind, es leading them on to higher 
abstract ideas, and even deeper religious thoughts, 
but their very power of exerting a much deeper in^ 
fluenoe on. tiie desMnies of onr race, made it essential 
that they shoold have a more transitory existence in 
the civilizing process of the Sexdenotiag luitions — 
who huTo to give up mythologies so suoii us tliroiigh 
them they have gained higher religious ideas — while 
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FablcB, which ncvor claim so higli a plac« among the 
elements of furthering the eliminating process of onr 
speoiee, remain alwa^ welcome to most clnfises of 
readers at certain periods of £heir intellectnal deve- 
lopment. 

Ohildien, and aleo simple-minded grown-up people, 
whose taste has not been spoiled by the poiaon of 
over-excitiiif^ roatling, will always be amused by the 
quaiTitly csprcsscd moral k'ssons whicli they receive 
through every good Fable ; and the more thorough 
student of literature will also regard with pleasure 
these first innocent plays of awakening human imagi- 
nation. To all these the Hottentot Fables offered 
here may not be unwelcome as a fresh store of 
original compositions, or even an old acquaintances 
who gain a new interest in different clothing and 
sceneiy. 

To make these Hottentot Fables readable for the 
general public, a few slight omissions and alterations 
of what would otherwise have been too naked for the 

Euglish oyc were necessary, but tliey do not in any 
essc'iil lal way affect the spirit of the I*'ablca. Other- 
wise, the translation is faithful to the original, though 
not exactly literaL 
It would of course be presumptuous to beliere that 
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we could here disCTiss fully the orig^inality or date of 
compositioa of these Fables, and all the many ques- 
tUHU iaTolved Qierein. 

The modem origin of some of the Fables, as, for 
instance, that of The Cock (12), Tish-Stealing (8), 
The Judgment of the Baboon (17), and The Curse 
of the Ilorse (30), is very evident ; others, e.g., The 
White Man and the Snake (-5 & 6), indicate clearly 
a European origin. Others, however, have strong 
claims to be regarded not merely as genuine produots 

the Hottentot miod, bat even bs portions of & tra- 
ditionary Native literature, anterior in its origin to 
the advent of Europeans. 

That the hitter is a true \io\v of the subject 
becomes perhaps the more conclusive by the inti- 
mate relations in which, among the Hottentots, 
Myths still stand to Fables ; in fact, a true mytho- 
logy can hwcdly be said to exist among ihem; for 
Kyths (as that of The Origin of Seatb) are in 
teality as mnch Fables as Myths; but we may 
consider thsfle as analogous to the first germs whence 
Sprang those splendid mythologies which have filled 
iriHi deep devotional feelings the hearts of many 
millions am<mg His most intelligent races of the 
earth. 
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This higher flight of x\m vM\'^mnt\\-c, farullj' 
"ivhicli the Scxdonotiag nations possess (throngli the 
stimulus of this personification of impersonal things, 
consequent upon the grammatical structure of their 
languages), and what it had been to them, be- 
oomes the more evident if we compare iheir lite; 
ratnre with that of the Eafira and other black tribes 
of South Africa. 

Am the gruTiiinaticul hti'aeluro of languages spoken 
by the latter docs not in itself suggest personifica- 
tion, these nations are almost, as a matter of course, 
destitute of Myths as well as Fables. Their literary 
efforts are^ ea a general rule, restricted to narrating the 
doings of men in a more or less historical manner — 
whence we have a number of household tales, and 
portions of a fabulous history of these tribes and na- 
tions ; or thfir ancestor worship and belief in the 
supernatural give rise to horrible ghost stories and 
tales of witohciaf)^ which would be exciting if th^ 
were not generally told in such a long-winded, 
prosy maimer, aa must malte the best story lose 
its interest. 

Of course for the comparative philologist, and for 
any one who takes an int^est in observing the work- 
ing of the hnman mind in its most primitiTe sta^. 



these pieces of Kafir and Kcgro native literature 
will also have their own interest ; it is therefore to 
be hoped that time and ciiciuriBtanccs may soon 
aUow ufi to publish al£0 the other portioDs of South 
African native literature extant in manuecript in 
your librtoy. 

Among these we have principally to mention, as 
new contributions (received after your departure), 
twenty-three pieces in o Tj'i-hererd, or the Danoara 
language, as written down by natives themselves, 
copied by the Bev. J. Rath (Blienisli Missianary, for- 
merly in Bamara Land, now at Sarepia TCnik Biver), 
and accompanied with a German translation by 



* l/ir. BaOt'eMantiBoript conmstBof sixty-one pages, ifith 
double cdlonma, fboLwap fblio. It coutaiiiB the fbUowtng 

pieces 

1. The Spocti'e Sweethearts, pp. 1, 2. 

2. The Lion HuBbands, pp. 2, 5. 

3. Tenacity of a Loving Mothei-'s Care, pp. 5, 6, 

4 The Girl who ran after her Father's Bird, pp. 6, 12. 

6. TheBamdsoma Girl. pp. 12, 15. 

e. The lAttle Buahmaa Woman, pp. 17, 18, 

7. Poniahment of Imposition, pp. 19, 21. 

8. The Spectre who Pell in Love with hia Son's Wife, 

pp. 2a, 83. 

9. The Lnnatie, p. 23. 
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Among these pieces there are seven ghost etorics, 
four acGoants of transformation of men or ammals, 
elevea oQier household tales, one legend, and one i^de. 
This last pece (ISTo. XI, pp. 27, 29) is probacy of 
Hottentot origin. I "hxva therefore thonght it best 
to give it a place in this little book (ITo. 14), vhere 
it precedes that Hottentot Fable,to vhich its conclnd- 



10. The GMa who Escaped from the Hill Damaiaa, pp. 

24, 2G. 

11. The Elophiint and the Toi-toise, pp. 27, 29. 

12. The Two -Wiv.^, iip, 29. ai. 

13. The Lion who toolt <liff«i-ent Shap«8, pp. 34, 35. 

li. The Little Girl lett in tiie WeU by her imked Com- 
panionfl, ^ SS, 38. 

15. Tka tJureoHonable Child to whom the Bog gaTe ita 

Deeerts, pp. 39, 43. 

16. Rutauga, p. 44. 

17. The Ghost of the Man who was Killed by aRhinocerOB 

in conBequence of hia Father's Curse, pp. 45, 47. 

18. Tlie Trials of Haraheka, a Spirit risen from the Dead, 

pp. 47, 50. 

19. The Little Girl who waa teased by an Insect, p. 51. 

20. The same as 16 (Butanga) p. 52. 

21. Ooqjngal Love after Death, p. 53. 

22. The Bad Ealjojigii and the Good Eohavimdye, pp, 

54,57. 

23. The "Wifb who went aRer her Saaband, -gp. 57, 59. 

24. The Little Girl Mmrdered by the Hill Daman, 

59, 6L 
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ing portions bear sucli a striking resemblance. It 
is not unlikely that the beginning of thie Hottentot 
Fablfi of The 6ira& and the Tortoise is missing. It 
may hare been similar to fhe beginning of the corres- 
ponding one in Demara. As far aa it goes the Hot- 
tentot Fable is however evidently more original than 
the o Tj-i-herero text. As a specimen of o Tyi- 
herero lioiiseliold tales, I have gi\-en Eath's fif- 
teenth piece, tlie slory of The Unreasonable Child 
to whom the Dog gave its Deserts. 

You vill also a^^rove my having added the ^SbAu 
legend of the Origin of Death, which in its misdnre 
of Fable and Myth, and even in several details of its 
composition, shows a great analogy to the Hottentot 
treatment of the same Enibject, of which I am able to 
give here four different versions. 

A second version of two or three other fables, 
and of one legend, has also been given from one 
of the two important manuscripts in German, re- 
garding the Hottentots and their lasgoage, pre- 
pared for yon by TSx. Enudsen.* The same manu- 



* 33ie title of Ur. Sjmasoi'B first ICairasonpt is, " SBd- 
afiisa : Daa Hottentot-Yolk ; Botizzen (Manuaoript) H. 0. 
Enodseu." 4tD., p. 12. Its contents are, Bnohnum Land, 
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scr^ gappUed a legend, of QIlb Ori^ of Dif- 
ference in Modes of Life between Hottentots and 
Bushmen, wliich we do not yet possess in tlie Hot- 
tentot language. 

To make our available stock of N^ama Hottentot 
literature quite complete, three &blee and fimr tales 



p. 3 1 Ute different kinds of Bain, p. 3 ; Bethaji j (in Great 
!Kamaqualajid), p. 3 ; tho Bomaia, p. 4 ; the Grossj Flain, 
p. 4; the Diseases, pp. 4, 5; BirdBnests, p. 5; Man'iage 
and Wedding among the Nama^ua, p. 5 ; Extent of Autho- 
rity among the Hamaqua, p. 5 ; Similarity with the Jewiah 
maimer of Thinking, Counting, Eating, Drinking, Praying, 
Mode of Speech, and uiauuer of Reckoning Relationship, 
p. G; Hcitei Eibip or Kabip, p. 7 ; Origin of the Modes of 
Lifu of the Siiui.ujua and Buahmen, pp. 7, 8; ComiDg of 
Age among tho Hottentots, p. Ktuues of Hottentot 
Tribes and their probable Etyiiiol<^, pp. 8, 9; Are the 
nottentots of Egyptian or Phcenidaa OrigiuP p. S; Are 
the Hottentots of Jewish or Moabitio Origin P pp. 9, 10 ; 
Appendix, pp. 11, 13. 

Mr. Knudsen's second Manusi^ript liaa tiie following 
title, " Stoff ZQ einer Grammatik in dcr Kamaqaaspracbe 
(Manuscript), H. 0. Knudsen." 4to, pp. 29. After a few 
general introductory remarks, and a short explanation of 
the Hottentot Alphabet, Mr. Knudsen treats of the dif- 
ferent Parts of Speech :— I. Noons, pp. 3, 4 ; II. Adjectives, 
pp. 4, 5 ; m. Pronouns, pp. S, 10 ; lY. Niunerals, p. II ; 
T. TeriM, pp. IS, 24 ; InterrogatiTe Sentences, pp. 25, 26 : 
Oondnding Banarira, pp. 26, 29. 



have been talcen from Sir James Alcxniidci 's " Expe- 
dition," &c., and inserted here, witli only i'ew insigni- 
ficant verbal alterations. 

The " Songa of Praise," given ns notes to some of 
the Fables in this volume, are merely intended as 
q>eomiens of Hottentot poetry. They can haidly be 
expected to amuse or interest the general reader — 
at least, not in the form in whieh they appear 
here, though a Longicllow might be able to render 
some of them in a way that would make them at- 
tractive. 

In the same manner the materials contained in 
these Hottentot Fables might he worked out similarly 
to Ghiethe's "Beinecke Fachs and ve should hereby 
probably gain an epical composition, which, though 
not ranking so high as the latter poem, would yet, 
as regards the interest of its Kuljjeut-niatfei', far ex- 
ceed Longfellow's " Hiawatha " in adiiptation to the 
general taste. 

How much Native productions gain when reprc- 
s^ted skilfully and properly, your admirable work 
on " Polynesian 3£y&ology " has shown. Bat you 
had sterner and more important work on hand, 
and so I have had to do this without you. That it 
does not appear in a still more imperfect form, I owe 
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mainly to the help of one n ho natnrally takes tlie 
greatest interest iii all my pursuits. 

In nTiting tlio lust lines of this Pri'face, the interest 
which I feci for these Hottcufot l^'ablos ia almost 
fading away before those rich treasures of your Kbrary 
■which haYB jnst arrived from England ; and as all 
our present eSwta are of course given ia the pn^ter 
settling of these jewels of our library, I can merely 
send, vith grateful acknowledgments, our most fer- 
vent wishes for your well-doing, and onr sincere hope 
of seeing you, at no distant day, again in the midst 
of us. 

Believe me. 

My dear Sir George, 

Tours most fiiithAilly, 

W. H. I. BLEEK. 



OAKtiWH, April, 18G3. 
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1. THE LlOfl'S DEFEAT. 

(The ongtnil, in tlie Hottentot language, is in Sir 0-. Ortej'a 
Libraty, 0. KrBnlran's Mannsmpt, pp. 19, BO.) 

THE wild animals, it is said, wore once nsacmbled 
at the Lion's. Wlien tlio Lion was asleep, the Jackal 
persuaded the little Eox* to twist a rope of ostrich 
sinews, in order to play £ha Lion a trick. They took 
oatrich sinews, twisted them, and fastened the rope to 
the Lioii'a tail, and tlie other end of the ropo they 
tied to a .-shrub, '^^^len the Lion awoke, and saw that 
he was tied up, he became angry, and called the 
animals together. When they had assembled, he 
said (using this form of eonjnration)— 

* The little ¥ox, in liTama the ISmnap, n BmaH kind of 
Jackal, who is a swift runner. The Ja^Bl's oame is 
/Giry). (The / is the dental and the / the cerebral cUok ; 
vide Notes to Fables 23 and 27, pp. i1, 62.) 
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" WTiat child of his mother and father's love, 
Whose mother aiid father's love has tied me P" 

Then answered the animal to whom the qoeation 
was first put— 

" I, child of my mother and father's love, 
I, mother and lather's love, I have not done it." 

AH answered the same ; hat when he asked the 
little Pox, the little Fox said — 

" I, c^liild of my mother and father's love, 
I, mottor and father's lovo, liavc tied theo !" 

Then the Lion tore the I'ope luiido of sinews, and 
ran after the little Fox. But the Jackid said— 

" JIv hoy, thou son of the lean Mrs. Fox, thou wilt 
never be caught." 

Truly the Lion was thus beaten in running by the 
little Fox. 



2. THE HUNT OF THE LION AND JACKAL. 



(The original, iu ilic Hottciilot iBngiiDRc, is in Sir O. Orcj's 
Lilnti-v, G-. Kniii!i..lii'a Manuscript, pp. 18, 19.) 

TITE I^ion and the Jaukal, it is said, were one day 
lying in wait for olanda. The Lion shot (wiiti the 
bow] and misBed, bat the Jodcol hit and sang out, 
"Hah I Hah!" The Lion said, "No, yon did not 
slioot anj-thing. It was I wlio hit." The Jactal 
answortd, " Yea, iny fiiilici', thou hast hit." Tlicn 
they went liome iu order tu retiu'ii. when tliu eland 
was dead, and cut it up. The Jackal, however, turned 
back, unknown to the Lion, hit hia nose so that the 
blood ran on the spoor of the elands, and followed 
tbedr track thus, in order to cheat the loon. When 
be had gone some distance, he returned by another 
way to the dead eland, and (M'eepiug- into its earcase, 
cut out all tlic fat. 

Meanwhile the Lion followed tlio bloodstained spoor 
of the Jackal, thinking that it was elands' blood, and 
only when he had gone some distance did he find out 
that he had been deceived. He then returned on the 
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Jackal's spoor, and reached tlie dead eland, where, 
finding the Jackal in its carcase, he seized him hy 
his tail and drew him out with a swing. 

The Liou uphraided the Jackal with these words : 
" Why do yoc cheat me ?" The Jackal answered : 
" No, my father, I do not cheat yon ; • you may know 
it, I think. I prepared this fet for you, father." The 
Lion said : " Then take the fat and hring it to your 
mother " (the l.ioiiesM) ; and he gave him the Idngs 
to take to his nwn ii'ifo and children. 

"When the Jackal arrived, he did not give tho fat 
to the Lion's wife, but to hw own wife and children; 
he gave, however, the lungs to the Lion's wife, and 
he pelted the Lion's little children -with the lungs, 
saying: 

" Yon children of the Ug-pawed one I 
Tou big-pawed ones 1 " 

He said to the Lioness, " I go to help my inther " 
(the Lion) ; but he went quite away with his wife 
and children. 



3. THE lion's SHAHE. 



(PFOm a Gorman origiaal l&nnsoript in Sir G. Gray'a Libiiirj, 
tIi., E. C, Kiiudsen's "Notes on the Hottentots," pp. 11, 12.) 

THE Lion and the Jackal wojit togotlicr a-liutitiiig. 
They shot with arrows. The Lion shot iirst, but 
his arrow fell sliort of its aim ; but the Jackal hit the 
game, and joyfully criod out, "It has hit." The 
Lion looked at him with his two large eyea; the 
Jaokal, however, did not lose lus countenance, bat 
said, "Ho, Uncle, I mean to say that you have hit." 
Thou ttey followed tho game, and the Jackal passed 
the arrow of the I^ion without drawing the hitter's 
attention to it. "Wlicn t}icy arrived at a cross- way, the 
Jackal said, "Dear Uncle, youaro old and tired; etay 
here." The Jackal went then on a wrong track, beat 
his nose, and, in returning, let the blood drop from it 
like traces of game. "I could not £nd anything," be 
said, " but I met with traces of blood. Ton had better 
go yonrBelf to look for it. In the meantime I ^haU go 
thifl other way." The Jackal soon Imiud the killed 
animal, crept inside of it, and devoured the best por- 
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tion; bat his ttiil remained outside, ar.d Ti-lien the 
Lion arrived, he got lioH of it, pulled the Jackal out, 
and throw him on ihe ground with these -words : 
" Ton rascal ! " The Jackal rose quickly again, 
comploinedof the rough handling, and asked, "What 
have I then now done, dear TTnole ? I wus busy 
cutting out the best part." "Now let us go and 
fetch our wives," said the Lion ; but the Jackal en- 
treated his dear Uncle to remain at the place because 
he was old. The Jackal went then away, taking with 
him two portions of the flesh, one for his own wife^ 
bnt the best part for the wife of the Lion. When the 
Jackal arrived with the flesh, the children of the Lion 
saw hini,hogaii to jump, and clapping their hands, cried 
out, " There comos TJnclo with flesh !" The Jackal 
threw, grumbling, the worst portion to them, and 
said, " There, you brood of the big-eyed one !" Then , 
he went to hia own house and told his wife im- 
mediately to break up the honse, and to go where the 
killed game waa. The Lioness wished to 3o the same, 
but ho forbade her, and said that the Lion would 
himscircomc to ietdi hor. 

Wlien the Jackal, witli his wife and children, had 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the killed animal, he 
ran into a thorn bush, scratched his face bo that it 
bled, and thus made his appearance before the Lion, 
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to whom he said, "Ah I what a vife you bare got. 
Look here, how she scratched my face when I told 
her that she shoidd come ivith us. You must 
fotcli hiiT yourself; I cimnot briug hor." TLe Lion 
went liome -vary angry. Then tlie Jackal said, 
" Quick, let us build a tower," They heaped stone 
upon stone, stone upon stone, stone upon stone ; 
and when it was high enough, everything was carried 
to the top of it. When the Jackal saw the Lion ap- 
proaching; with his wife and children, he cried out to 
him, " tlnclo, whilst you were away wii have built a 
tower, in order to be better able to see game." 
" All right," said the Lion ; " but let me come up to 
you." " Certainly, dear Unde ; bat how will yon 
manage to come up ? "We must let down a thong for 
you." The Lion ties himself to the thong, and is 
drawn up; but when ho is nearly at the tup the thong 
is cut by the Jackal, who exclaims, as if frightened, 
" Oh, how heaiy you are, Uncle ! Go, wife, fetch mo 
a new thong." {" An old one," ho said aside to her.) 
The Lion is again drawn up, but comes of course 
down in the same manner* " 2To," said the Jackal, 
" that will never do ; yon most, however, manage to 
come up high enough, bo that you may got a mouth- 
ful at least. Then aloud he orders his ivife to pre- 
pare a good piece, hut aside ho tells her to make a 
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Btone hot; and to cover it with &t. Then he drew 

up the Lion once more, and, complaining that 

he is very heavy to hold, he tells him to 0]>en his 
mouth, whorcupnii he throiv; tlio fiot stono <lown hia 
throat, "When the Lion has devoured it, ho entreats 
and reijiiesta him to ma as quickly as possible to the 
water. 



4. THE JACKAL'S BRIDE. 



(The originBl, in the Hottentot language, is in Bir GK Om^t 
labxKj, Or, Kdnlain's Ibniuoript, pp. ?, S.) 

'I' HK Jackal, it is said, manied the Hyemt, and ooiried ' 
off a cow belonging to ants, to elaugliter her for tlie 
wedding; and when' he had slaughtered her, he put 
the cow-skin over his bride ; and when be had fixed 
a pole (on which to hang tlio flesh), he placed on the 
top of the pole (which was forked) the hearth for 
cooking, in order to cook upon it all sorts of delicious 
food. Thero came also the Lion to the spot, and 
wished to go up. The Sadcal, therefore, asked his 
little daughter for a thong with which he could pull 
tho Iiion lip, and he bcg^in to p'jU him up; and when 
lii^ fucQ cumc iiCLir to tlie eoukiug-pol, ho cut tho 
thong ill two, so that the Lion tumbled doira. Then 
the Jackal upbraided his little daughter with these 
words ; " Why do you give me such an old thong ?" 
And he added, " Give me a fresh thong," She gave 
him a new thong, and he paDed the lion up again, 
and when, his fiioe oaioe near the pot, which stood on 
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the fixe, lie said, " Open your mouth." Then he pat 
into hia month a hot piece of quartz which had been 
boiled togctlier with the fat, andtlio stonowciit down, 
burning his throat. Thus died thu Lion. 

There came also the ants running after the cow, 
and when the Jackal saw them he fled. Then th^ 
lieat the bride in het brookaiose dress. The Hyena, 
believing that it was the Jaokail, said — 

"Ton tawny rogue! have yon not played at beating 
long enough t 
Have you no more loving game than tliis ?" 

But when eho had bitten a hole through the cow- 
skin, ehe aaw that they were other people ; then she 
fied, falling here and there, yet she made her escape. 
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3. THE WHITE MAN AND THE SNAKE. 

(The originnl, in tlie Eottentol Isnguttge, is in Sir 0-. Qxty't 
Li1)nu7, 0-. KrBnlaia'B AT anngciipt^ pp. B, 6.) 

A "White iliin, it is said, met a Snuke upon whom u 
largu stoiio liad fiiUen and covorod her, so that she 
could not rise. The White 3Ian lifted the stone off 
tlie Snake, but whea lie had done so, ahs wanted to 
Hte him. Tlie WHte Man said, " Stop I let w both 
go first to .some wise people," They went to the 
Hjena, and the "White Man asked him, " 1b it riglit 
that the Snake should want to bite mo, though I 
helped her, when she lay mider a sfone and cuuld not 
rise?" 

The Hyena {who thought he would get his share of 
the White Man's hody) said : " If yon were bitten 
what would it matter ? " 

Then the Snake wanted to bite him, but the White 
Man said again: "Wait a little, and let ua go to 
other wise people, that I may hear whether this is 
right." 

They went and met the Jackal. The White Man 
said to the Jackal : " Is it right that the Snake wants 
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to bite me, tliouglil lifted up tliestoneirliiclilayapoii 

The Jnckal replied: "I do not believe that the 
Siialiu could be eovcred by a atone and could not rise. 
UnlesB I saw it with my two eyea, I would uot believe 
it. Therefore, come let us go and see at the place 
where you say it happened whether it can be true." 

They irent, oiid arrived at the place where it had 
happi'iied. Tlie Jaekal said: "Snake, lie down, and 
let thyself be covered." 

The Snake did eo, and the White Ifan covered 
her with the stone ; but although she exerted herself 
very much, she could not rise. Then the White Man 
wanted again to release the Snake, hut the Jackal in- 
terfered, and said: "Do not lift the stone. She 
wanted to bite you ; therefore she may rise by her- 
self." 

Then they both weut away and left the Snake 
under the stooe. 



Ploilgfldti^Cc 
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6. ANOTHER "VnESION OF THE SAME 
FABLE. 

(From a Qermui origind UanuHcnpt in Sir O-. Qrej's Iiflnur, 
H. C. Enodaen'B "Notes on tha Hottentota," p. 11.) 

A PcTCHiLUT waa -walking by Hmself, and saw a 
Snake lyiag under a large stone. The Siiakc imploroi 
He help ; but when she had become free, she said, 
"Kow I shall eat you," 

The Jlan answered, " That is not right. Let ub 
first go to the Hare." 

When ^e Hare had heard the bSbIt, he said, " It 
ia right." "ITo," said the Man, "let us ask the 
Hyena." 

The Hyena deelaredthe same, sapng, " Tr is riplit." 

" Now lot UB at last ask the Jackil," aaid tlio ilan 
in big despair. 

Tlie Jackal answered very slowly and considerately, 
doubting the whole aiEoir, and demanding to see first 
tbeplae^ and whether the Mian was able'tolift the 
stone. The Snake lay down, and the Man, to prOTe 
the truth of his account, put the stone again orer her. 

When she was &st, the Jackal said, " ISow let her 
lie there." 
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7. CLOTJD-EATING. 

origma], in the Hottentot language, i) m Sir Q. Qmj's 
LibroT?, &. Ei6nleiii's Manuscript, pp. 30, 31.) 



THE HYENA. 
Thou who ma&oat thy escape from the tmnnlt ! 
Thou wide, tooji^ treel 

Thon who gMesb &y ahare (though nitii trouble !) 
Thon cow who art strained at the hooka 1 * 
Thou who host a plump roimdlaieel 
Thou the nape of whose neok ii dothed with lair I 
Thon with the skin dripping aa if hajf-tonned I 
Thou who hast a voimi, dietended neok ! 
Thoo eaiei of the Namaqua, 
Thou big-tooUied one I 



THE Jackal and tlic Hyena wore together, it is Baid, 
when a white cloud roso. The Jackal ascended upon 
it, and ate of the cloud as if it were lat. 

When Tie wanted to come down, he said to tha 
Hyena, " My siater, as I am going to divide vith 

* " When the Hyena Sxet startB, it 3pp«ai« to ho lame 
on Che hind legs, or gone in the loins, ae one would say of 
a horae."— L. Latasd. 
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thee, catch mc ^ell." So sha caught him, and hroke 
Ha fall. Then she also went up and ate there, high 
up on the top of the cloud. 

When she was satisfied, she said, "My gi^dsh 
brother, now catch me well." The greyish rogue said 
to his firiend, "My dster, I shall catch thee well. 
Oome therefore down." 

He held up his hands, and she came donTi from fhe 
cloud, and when she wm near, the Jiiukal ci iecl out 
(painfully jumping to one side), " My sister, do not 
take it iii. Oh me ! oh mo ! A thorn has pricked me, 
and sticks in mo." Thus ahe fell down &om above, 
and was sadly hurt. 

Since that day, itie said, that the Hyena's left hind 
foot is shorter and amaller than the right one. 



8. FISH-STEALING. 



(From Sir Jumos ^UcshihI.t'o " i:spi?dit:cii of Discovcrj into tho 
iutcrior oCATrica," vol. ii. pp. SiG, 347.) 



TEE HTBNA. 
(Ad^esmng te* young ones, on ber return from r 
miirttndmg e:^editioii, with regard to the perils she liad 
enooimtered). 

The fire tlireateiis, 
The stnne tliiciitena, 
Tlie asicyuis tlireaten. 
The gaaa threaten. 
Yet jaa seek food from me, 
1^ children. 

Bo I get anything wualj? 



O^GE upon a time a Jackal, vho lived on the borders 
of the colony, eav a 'mi^gon retmmng from the Sea- 
side laden with fisii. He tried to get into the vaggon 
irom behind, but he could not ; he then ran on be- 
fore, and lay in the road ns if dead. The waggon 
came up to him, and Iho leader tried to the driTer, 
" Hero is a fine karosa for your wife I " 
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" Throw it into the waggon," said tlie driver, and 
tlie Jackal was thrown in. 

The waggon travelled on through a moonlight night, 
and all the while the Jackal was throwing the fiah out 
into the road ; he then jumped out himself, and ee- 
cured a great prize. But a stupid old Hyena coming 
by, ate more than her share, for which the Jackal 
owed her a grudge ; so he said to her, " Tou can 
get plenty of fish, too, if you lie iu the way of a wag- 
gon as I did, and keep quite still whatever happens." 

" So !" mmnbled the Hyena. 

Accordingly, when the next waggon came from the 
sea, the Hyena stretched herself out'in the road. 

" What ugly thing is this P' cried the leader, and 
kicked the Hyena. He then toot a stick and thrashed 
her within an inch of her life. The Hyena, accord- 
ing to the directions of tlii^ JucIcliI, lay quiet as long 
as she could ; she then got up and hobbled ofl' to tell 
her misfortune to the Jackal, who pretended to com- 
fort her. 

" What a pity," said the Hyena, " that I have not 
such a handsome skin as yon I" 



9. WHICH WAS THE THIEF ? 



(Hiron Sir JmnM E. AlejandBr'a "Eipcdition of DiacoTorj into the 
luteiioF of AMeo," toL ii. p, S50.) 

A JACKAL and a Hyena vent andMred thenuelTesto 
a man to be his servants. In the middle of the night 

the Jackal rose and smeared the Ifyena's tail i\-ith aome 
fat, and then ate all the rest of it wliich was in 
the house. In the morning the man missed his fat* 
and he immediately aoooeed the Jaokal of having 
eatea it. 

" Look at the Hyena's tail/* said the rogue, " and 
you will see who is the thiefi" The man did so, and 
then, thrashed the Hyena till she vob nearly dead. 
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10. THE LION'S ILLIfESS. 



(Tho original, in tlie Ilollcntot liiiiijnji'jc, is in Sir G. Gtrey'g 
LibriLi-v, O. ICronkin':, JIanua,Tipt, pp. 20, 30.) 

THE Lion, it is said, -was ill, and tlicy uU went to see 
him in liis sufieriug. But tlio Jackal did not go, 
bocau.?c flic trncca of thti jjcople who went to see him 
did not turn back. Tlioreiipon, ho woa accused by 
the Hyena, who said, " Though / go to look, yet' the 
JaL'l::il dacs not want to come and look at the man's 
sufferings." 

Then the Lion let the Hyena go, in order that ahe 
might catch the Jaclail ; and she did so, and brought 

The Lion asked the Jackal : " "Whj did you not 
come here to see me P" The Jackal said, "Oh no I 
when I heard that my \mele was so very ill, I went 
to the witeh (doctor), to consult him, whether and 
what medicine would be good for my uncle against 
the pain. The doctor said to me, ' Go and tell your 
uncle to take hold of the Hyena and draw off her 
ekin, and put it on while it is still warm. Then he 
0 2 
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will recover.' The Hyena ib one wIlo does not care 
ibr m; uncle's sufferings." 

The Lion fbllowed hie advice, got hold of the 
Hyena, drew the skin over hor ears, whilst she howled 
with all her ni^;ht, and put it on. 
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11. THE DOYE AM). THE HERON. 

(Ths origintil, in the Hottentot language, b in Bii &. Gnj'i 
libttaj, (3r. KrSnlein's Uanmoript, pp. 18, 14l) 

THE Jackal, it is aaid, camo once to tho Dovo, who 
lived ou tlie top of a rocl;, and said, " Give me one 
of your little children." Tlie Dove answered: "I 
shall not do anything of the hind." The Jackal said, 
" Give it me at oneo ! OtherwiBo, I shall fly ap to 
you." Then she threw one down to him. 

He came liack another day, "and demanded another 
little child, and she gave it to him. After the Jackal 
had gone, the Heron eamo, imd asked, " Dove, why 
do you ery:-" The dove un.swered lina: "The 
Jackal has taken away my little children ; it is for this 
that I ory." He asked her, " In what manner can 
he take themP" She answered him: "When he 
asked me I refused him ; but when he said, ' I eh^ 
at once fly up, therefore give it me/ I threw it down 
to him." The Heron said, "Are yon anch a fool ae to 
give your children to the Jackals, who cannot fly P" 
Then, with the admonition to give no more, he went 
aWay. 



JACKAZ FASLES. 



The Jackal came again, and eaid, " Dove, give 
me ft little child." The Dove refused, and told him 
that the Heron had told her that he could not fly up. 
The Jackal said, " I shall catch him." 

So when the Heron came to the banks of the water, 
the Jackal aaked liim : " Brother Heron, when the 
■wind comes from this side, how will you stand P" He 
turned his neck towards him and said, "I stand 
thus, bending my neck on one sido." The Jackal 
asked him again, " When a storm comes and when 
it rains, how do you stand ?" He said to him : " I 
stand thus, indeed, bending my neck down." 

Then the Jackal beat him on his neck, and broke 
his neck in the middle. 

Since that day the Heron's neek is hent. 



12. THE COOK. 



(Tlie originiJ, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir Q. Grej'a 
Library, O. Krooleiii'a Manuscript, p. 29.) 

THE Cock, it is said, was once oYertifeen by the 
Jackal and caught. The Cock said to tho Jackal, 
" Please, pray first {before you kOl me) as the white 
man does." The Jackal asked, "In what manner 
does he pray? Tell me." "He folde-MrBaldeiii 
pmying," eaid ihe Cock. The Tackal folded his 
hands and prayed. Then the Cock spoke again: 
"You ought not to look about you as you do. You 
bad better shut your eyes." He did so; and the 
Cook flew away, upbraiding; at ihe same time the 
Jackal with these words : " Yon rogue I do yon also 
prayP" 

There sat the Jackal, speechless, because he had 
beeu outdone. 
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13. THE LEOPARD AMD THE RAM. 

(Prom Sir Jnmes E, Alesandor'a " Espoilition of DiscoTery into 

the Interior of Africii," vol. ii. pp. 2H, 250.) 

A LKOl^VllB WLis r(;(umiuf,' honiu from liiinting on 
one ocuusioii, when he ligtited ou tlie kroul of a Ram. 
Now the Leopard had never seen a Ram before, and 
accordingly, approaching submiflsivcly, he said, " Gfood 
day, Mend I what may your name be F" 

The other, in his gruff voice, and striking his breast 
with his forefoot, said, "I am a Bam. Who are 
you ? " 

"A Leopard," ans\viTt:il tliu other, more dead than 
alive ; and tlien, taking leave of the Hsuti, lie ran 
home as fast as he could. 

A Jackal lived at the same place as the Leopard 
did, and the latter going to him, said, " Friend Jackal, 
I am quite out of breath, and am half dead with fright, 
for I have just seen a terrible-looking fellow, with a 
large and thick head, and, on my asking him. what 
his name was, he auaworoil I'oughly, " I am a Ram !" 

"What a foolish Leopard you are!" cried the 



TSE LEOPARD J2H> TBE SJJU. 25 

tTackalf to lei saoli a nioe pieM of flesli standi Wliy 
did you do BO P Bat we shall go to-morrow and eat 

it together I" 

Next day the two set off for the kraal of the Bam, 
and as tbey appeared over a hill, the Bam, wlio tad 
turned out to look about liiin, and tbs caloul&tiiig 
wliere he shonld that day crop a tender salad, saw 
them, and he immediately went to his wife, and siud, 
" I fear this is our last day, for the Jackal and Leopard 
are both coming against us. What shall we do ? " 

" Don't he afraid," said the wife, " but take up the 
child in your arms ; go out with it, and pinch it to 
make it cry aa if it were hungry." The &am did bo 
ae the confederates came on. 

No sooner did the Leopard cast liia eyes on the 
liiun, than fear again took possession of him, and he 
iinshcf] (o turn back. Thi^ Juok^il hnd provided against 
this, and made the Leopard fast to himself with a 
leathern thong, and said, "Come on !" when the Ram 
cried in a loud voice, and pinching his child at the 
same time, " Ton have done well, friend Jackal, to 
have brought us the Leopard to eat, for you hear 
how my child is crying for food !" 

On hiiiirijig these dreadful words, the Leopard, 
notwithstanding tlie entreaties of the Jackal to let 
him loose. Bet off in tho greatest alarm, dragging the 
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Jaofcfil after Tiiin over liill and vEiUey, thiougli IioBties 
and oyer rocks, and never stopped to lobk behind him 
till he brought back himeelf Dud the half-dead JaclEal 
to his place again. And so the Earn escaped. 



n. 

TORTOISE FABLES. 



THB SPEJNGBOK (GAZEIiE). 

Wire ia me ! He is one who goes 
Where his mother irould n.ot let 1 
Who rolls off (the rocts), 
BoUing hiiuBelf together like a. book. 



14. THE ELEPHANT AND THE TORTOISE. 

(The original, in the o Tji-liererfi or Damara iangungo, is in tho 
Library of Sir G. Grey, J. Ealh'a Mauuacripl, pp. 27, 29.) 

TWO things, the Elepliaut and the Eain, had a dis- 
pute. The iliilephant; said, " If you say that you 
nourish, me, in ivhat iray h it that you do «o P" The 
Baia answered, " If you say that I do not nourish you, 

■when I go away, will you not die ?" And the Rain 
then depnrlod. 

The Elephant said, "Vulture I cast lota to malte 
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TORTOISE FABLES. 



rain for me ?" The Vulture said, " I will not cast 
lots." 

Then the Elephant said to the Crow, " Cast lots !" 
who answered, " Give the things with which I may 
cast lots." The Crow cast lots and rain fell. It 
lained at the lagoonB, but they dried iip, and only 
one lagoon remained. 

The Elephant went a-himting. There was, however, 
the TorloiHi', to uliom the Elephant aaid, " Tortoise, 
remain at tlie water !" Thus the Tortoise was left 
behind when the Elephant went a -hunting. 

There eame the Giraffe, and said to the Tortoise, 
"Give me water!" The Tortoise answered, "The 
water belongs to ihe Elephant." 

There came the Zebra, who said to tiie Tortoise, 
"Give me water!" The Tortoise answered, "The 
water belongs to the Elephant." 

There eame the Gemsbolc, and said to the Tortoise, 
"Give me water!" The Tortoise answered, "The 
water belongs to tihe Elephant." 

There came ihe Wildebeest, and said, " GKve me 
water !" Hhe Tortoise said, "The water belongs to 
the Elephant." 

There came the fioodebok, and said to the Tortoise, 
" Give mo water I" The Tortoise answered, "The 
water belongs to the Elephant." 
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There came the Springbok, and said to the Tortoise, 
"Give me water !" The Tortoise said, "The wat«r 
belongs to the Elephant." 

There came the Jactal, and said to tho Tortoise> 
" Give me wafer!" The Tortoise said, " The water 
belongs to tlie Me^hant" 

There came the lion, and Baid, " Little Tortoise, 
give me water !" "Wben the little Tortoise was about 
to say something, the Lion got hold of it and beat it ; 
tho Lion drank of the wafer, and since then tho ani- 
mals drink water. 

Whoii the Elephant came back from the hunting, 
he said, "Little Tortoise, is there water P" The Tor- 
toise answered, " The animals hare drunk the water." 
The Elephant asked, " Little Tortoise, shall I chew 
you or swallow you down ?" The little Tortoise said, 
"Swallow me, if you pleasej" trad the Elephant 
swallowed it wliole. 

After the Elcpliant had swallowed the little Tor- 
toise, and it had entered his body, it tore off his liver, 
lieart, and kidneys. The Elephant said, "Little Tor- 
toise, you kill me." 

80 the Elephant died ; bat die little Tortoise came 
out of his dead body, and went wh^^rer it liked. 



15. THE aniAEEE AND THE TOETOm. 



oiigintl, la llie Hottantot language, u in Sir G-. Grey's 
Xiilira>7, G-. Kiimlein's Momuonpl^ p. 6.) 



THE GIRAFFB. 
Thow who deBcendest river bj river, 
Thou bntnt thonihueh {^at-o) ! 
Thou blue one • 

Who appeoreet like a distajit tliornMll 
foil of people sitting down. 



THE Giraffe and the Tortoise, they eay, met one day. 
The Girallb said to tho Tortoise, "At once I could 
trample you to dcatli." Tlic Tortoise, being afraid, 
remained sUcDt. Then the Giraffe said, "At once I 
could swallow you." The Tortoise said, in answer to 
thie, " WeUjI just bdon^tothefoinilyof thoBswlunn 
it liaa always beea oastomaiy to swallovr." Then QiA 
Giraffe swaUowed the Tortoise ; but trlien the hitter 
was being gulped down, it stocik in the GirafEe's thioat, 

* " Because the Giraffe is said to give lihie aahea when 
bnmt.' '— Keokleen. 
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TEB GIRAFFE AND THE TORTOISE. 31 
and as the latter could notget it down, he vae choked 
to death. 

"When the Giraffe was dead, the Tortoise crawled 
out and wont to tho Crab (who is considered as the 
mother of tho Tortoise), and told her what had hap- 
pened. Then the Crab said — 

" The little Crab ! I could sprinkle it nnder its 
arm with boochoo* 
Tho crooked-legged little one, I could sprinkle 
under its arm." 

The Tortoiee answered its mother and said — 

" Hare you not always sprinkled me, 
Tliat you want to sprinkle me now P" 

Tlieii tlicy n-ent and fed for a whole year on the 
remains of the Giraffe. 

* In token of approval, according to a Hottentot ouBtom. 
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Ifl. THE TORTOISES KUHTING THE 
OSTRICHES. 



(The origimil, in the Hottentot languHgi!, {s in Sir 0-. Qtcj'b 
LibiaTy, Q. Eroiik-in's Manustripl, p. 8.) 

ONM day, it is said, the Tortoises held a coimcil how 
they might hunt Ostriches, and they said, " Let ns, 
on both eidea, stand in rows near each other, and let 
one go to hunt the Ostriches, so that th^ must flee 
along through the midst of us." They did so, and as 
they were many, the Ostriches were obliged to run 
along through the midst of thcni. During thia they 
did not move, but, remaining always in the same 
places, called each to the other, " Are you there P" 
and each one answered, " I am here," The Oslaichee 
hearing this, nm so tremendously that they quite 
exhausted tlieir streugth, siud fell down. Then the 
Tortoisi^H assembled by-iind-by at tlio place where 
the Ostriches had fallen, and devoured them. 
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BABOON FABLES. 



Heretse ! 

Heretao ! , 
Thou thin-armed one. 
Who haat thm hands 1 
Thou Bmooth bulnigh mat. 
Thou whoHo nock is bent. 

Thou wild art made so aa to be lifted np (npon. a tree), 

"Wbolifteat thjaclf up. 

Thou who wilt not die ercn behind i&at hill 

Which is jet bqrottd those hiUe, 

That lie on the other side of thia fbr-distant hilL* 



17. THE JUDGMENT OP THE BABOON. 

(The or^nal, in the Sottontot Innguago, of this httlo Nomaqoa- 
Innd Fable, ie in 8b G. Groj'a Librarj, a. Kroiiloin's Manuicript, 
pp. 33, 35.) 

ONE day, it is said, tte following story happened. 
Tbe Mouse had tom ihe dothes of Itkler (the tailor), 

* With r^erence to the Bal)ocm.'B great power of dia- 
tanciiig his pnrauera. 
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^tIlo then went to the Baboon, and accused the Mouse 
with these words : — 

" ti thia manner I come to tiee i — Tie Mouse has 
torn my clothes, but will not know anything of it, 
and accuses the Cat; the Oat protests likewise her 
iimocence, and says the I)og muBt hare done it ; bat 
the Bog denies it also, and declares the Wood has 
done it; and the Wood throws the blame on the 
Fire, and says, 'The Fire did it;' the Fire says, 'I 
have ^ot, the Water did it ;' the Water says, ' The 
Elephant tore the clothes ;' and the Elephant says, 
' The Ajit tore them.' Thua a dispute hns arisen 
among them. Therefore I, Ithler, come thee with 
this proposition : Assemble the people and try them, 
in order that I may get satisfitction." 

Thus he spake, and the Baboon assembled them for 
trial. Then they made the same excuses which had 
been mentioned by Itkler, each one putting the blame 
upon the other. 

So tho Baboon did not see any other way of punish- 
ing th^n, save through TtaMng them punish each 
other ; he therefore said — 

" JUjonse, give ItHer aatis&fition." 

The Moose, however, pleaded not guilty. But the 
Baboon said, " Cat, bite the Mouse." She did so. 

He then pnt the same q^uestion to the Gat, and when 



THE JUDGMENT OF TOE SASOOS. ^5 

she exculpated boi-self, the Baboon called to the Dog, 
" Here, bite the Cat." 

In this maimer the Baboon questioned tliem all, one 
after the other, bat tbey each denied the charge. Then 
he addressed the following words to them, and Boid — 
" Wood, heat the Dog. 
Fire, bum the Wood. 
Water, queiicli the Fire. 
Elephant, drink the Water. 
Ant, bite the Elephant in his most tender parts." 
They did so, and since that dajr thejr cannot any 
longer agree with each other. 

The Ant ontyrs into tho Elcphiint'a most tender 
parts, and bilfs hiin. 

The Elephant swallows the Water. 
The Water quenches the Fire. 
The Fire consumes the Wood. 
The Wood heats the Dog. 
The Dog bites the Cat. 
And the Cat the Mouse. 
Through this judgniynt Itkler got satisfaction, and 
nddi-essed the Baboon in the foUon-ing munner : — 
"Yos! Jlow I am content, since I have received 
satisfaction, and witli all my heart I thank thee, 
Baboon, hccause thou hast exercised justice on my- 
behalf, and given me rodi-ess." 

D 2 
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Then the Baboon said, "From to-day I will not 
any longer be called Jau, but Baboon ehuU be my 
name." 

Since that time the Baboon walks on all fours, 
having probably lost the privilege of walking erect 
through this fixiliah jodgment. (P) 
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18. TEE LION AIO) THE BABOON. 

(The origiiul, in the Hottentot langonge, j» in Sir CK Ctraj's 
Jabiaiy, Or. Eroiileia'e Hannacrip^ pp. 1^ 16.) 

THE BABOON. 
Thou hdlow-clieeked son 
Of a lioUow-oheeked one, 
hollow-cheeked out ! 
yfho hast two hip-bonea. 
High hip-bones, 
With which thou aitteat on the edge of the xook, 
Thon whose foce appears like the edge at a rook. 



THE Baboon, it is said, once worked bamboos, sitting 
on the edge of a precipice, and the Lion stole upon 
him. The Baboon, however, had fixed some round, 
glistening, eye-like plates on the back of hia head. 
When, therefore, the Lion crept upon him, he 
thought, when the Baboon vas loc^dng at Imn, that 
he sat with his back towards him, and crept with all 
hia might upon him, Wlion, however, the Baboon 
tamed hia back towards him, the Lion thought that 
he was seen, and hid hinisel£ Thus, when the 
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Baboon looked at him, he crept upon him: . Whilst 
the Baboon did this, the Lion came close upon him. 
Whrai he was near him the Baboon looked np, and 
the lion continued to creep upon him. The liahoon 
said (aside), " "Wliilfit I am looking at him he steals 
upon me, whilst ray hollow eyes are on him." 

When at last the Lion sprung at him, he lay 
(quickly) down npon his face, and the Lion jumped 
over him, felling down the preoipioe, and was dashed 
to pieces. 



19. THE ZEBEA STALLION. 



(The original, in tho Hotfontot langoage, ia in Sir 0-. Otrej'a 
JJlnttj, 3. Eionlein's Huinaoript, p. 17.) 



THE ZEBRA. 

Ttmi ivho art llirowii ^if, lij tho gi'o^it (shepherd) TjojB, 
Thon whose head the (kirrie's) throw nuHBea ! 

Thoa dappled fly, 

Thou party-coloured onOf 

Who spieat for those. 

That spy for thee! 

Thou who, womanlike. 

Art fall of jealouc^. 



TIIE Baboons, it is said, used to diaturb the Zebra 
Marcs in drinking. But one of the Marea became 
the mother of a foaL The others thea helped her 
to sackle (the young stalliaa), that he miglit soon 

grow up. 

"Wlien he was grown np, and'lliGy were in Trant of 
water, they brought him to the water. The Baboons, 
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aeeang this, cam^ &s they 6mo&ely vf&te used to do, 
into their way, and kept liitm irwn Uie water. 

WMle the Mares stood thns, tlie Stallioii stepped 
forward, and spoke to one of the Baboons, " Then 
gum-eater's child !" 

The Baboon said to the Stallion, " PleaBC open thy 
mouth, that I may sec what thou livest on." The 
Stallion opened hie mouth, and it was milky. 

Then the Stallion said to the Baboon, " Please open 
thy month also, that I may see." The Baboon did 
80, and there was some gnm in it. But the Baboon 
quickly licked some milk off the Stallion's tongue. 
Tba Stallion on this became angry, teok the Baboon 
by his shonldetB, and pressed him up<m a hot, fla,t rock. 
Siaice that day the Baboon has a bald place an hi& 
back. 

The Baboon said,lamenting, "I, my mother's child, 
I, the gum-eater, am outdone by this milk-eater 1" 

THE ZEBEA. 

Thou Z/ori shrub (i. e., tough shrub, Dutch, 

" critdom "), 
Thou who art of strong amell. 
Thou who rcJlest always in soft groond, 
"Whose body retains the dost, 



THE ZEBBA 8TJZZI0N. 

Thoa split Unie of the shepherd Ixyjrs, 

Thou split knob of a kirrie. 

Thou who drirest away by thy neighing 

The hunter who seeketb thee. 

Thou who crosaeet all rivers 

As if they were tiut one. 
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20. THE LOST CHILD.— [A Tale.] 

{From Sii Jamsa B. Alsnajider'a " Expedition of DixcovciT into 
the Interior of Afiioa," toL ii. pp. 234, 235,) 

THE children 1»Iongmg to a kraal were joying at 

some little distance from the Imte witli bows and 
arrows ; in the evening tlicy all returned home, save 
one, a boy ol' fi^e «r si-'t years old, who lingered be- 
hind, and was soon surrounded by a troop of baboons, 
wlio caxried him up a mountain. 

The people turned out to recover the boy, and for 
days &ey hunted after him in -rain ; be was nowhere 
to be seen ; the baboons also hlid left the neighbonr- 
hood. 

A year after this had occurred, a moiinted hunter 
came to the kraal from a di^tauce, anil told tlie people 
that he had crossed at such a place the spoor of 
baboons, along with the fbotmmks of a child. The 
people went to the place which the Iranter had indi- 
cated, and they soon saw what th^ were in search 
of, viz., ihe boy, sitting on a pinnacle of rock, in com- 
pany with a large baboon. The moment the people 
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approached, the babooa took up the boy, and scam- 
pered off with him ; but, after a close pursuit, the boy 
was recovered. He seemed quite w-ild, and fried to 
run away to the baboons again ; however, he was 
brought back to the kraal, and wheu he recovered hie 
speech, he said that thQ baboons had been very kind 
to him; that 4^ey ate scoTpions and spiders them- 
selves, but brought him roots, gum, and wild raisinB, 
seeing that he did not touch the two first-named deli- 
cacies, and that they always allowed him to drink first 
at the watera. 
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21. THE BAB002i SHEPHERD.— [A Tale.] 

(Prom Sir Jnmc? E. Alexaniler'B " Eipi;r1i(l(>ii of Tli^corcir info 
t]ii- Iiilmop of Afrka," ™1. if. ]-p. T^'l LilSiKj 

TEE NamiKiuas say that, not Uiiig ago, u mtni liad 
brought up a young Haboon, and had made it his 
shepherd. It remained by the floek all day in the 
field, and at night drove them home to the kraal, 
riding on the back of one of the goate, frhich Imraght 
up Jhe rear. The Baboon had the milk of one goaf' 
allowed to it, and it sueked lliat one only, and guarded 
the milk of the ollicrs iVom flie (.hildreu. It also got 
a little meat from its maeter. It held the office of 
shepherd for twelve moons, and then was nnforta- ~ 
nately killed in a tree 1^ a Leopard. 
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22. THE FLYING LION. 

(Tho ofigmsl, in the Kobteatob bngnige, ii in Bir 0. araT** 
TStaary, Q. ErOillBin'i MasnBcript, 3, 4^) 

THE loon, it is said, used once to Qy, and at that 
time nothing could live before him. As lie was un- 
williug that tho bones of what he caiig'ht BhoiJd be 
broken into pieee.s, lio niiido a i)air of "Wliit.u Crowa 
watch the bones, bin-ing tluim behind iit the kr;uil 
vhUat he went a^hunting. But one day the great 
^Tog came tbere, bioko the bones in pieces, and said, 
" Why can men and uniTnalH live no longer ?" And 
he added tiiese woids, " Wlien he comes, tell Lim that 
I lire at yonder pool ; if he wishes to see me, he must 
come there." 

The Lion, lying in wait (for game), wanted to fly 
up, but found ho could not fly. Then be got angry, 
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thinking that at tlic kraal Bomething was wrong, and 
returned home. When he arrived, he asked, " What 
have ytm done that I cannot Aj P' Tbea they an- 
swered and said, "Some one came here, broke the 
bones into {necea, and said, ' If he it ants me, he may 
look for me at yonder pool V " Ifhe LioD went, and 
arrived while the Frog was sitting at the water's edge, 
and he tried to creep stealthily upon him. When ho 
was ahout to get hold of him, the Frog said, " Ho !" 
and, diving, went to the other side of the pool, and 
sat there. The laon pnrsned him ; but as he eonld 
not catoh him he returned home. 

From that day, it is said, the lion walked on liia 
feet, and also began to creep upon (his game) ; and 
the Wliitc Grows became entirely dumb since the day 
that they said, " iNothing can be said of that matter." 
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23. THE LION WHO THOTTGHT HIMSELF 
WISER THAU HIS MOTHEE. 



(Iho original, in the 'Hotbsntot language, ia in Sir G. Gioy's 
Iiibnrji 0-. Eronlein'B Maniuci^it, pp. 81, 38.) 

It is said tliut when the Lion and /ffurikhaistp* (the 
Only man), together with the Baboon, the Buflalo, 
and other fricndf, vere playing one day at a certain 
game, there was a thunderstoim and rain at turo- 

xaams.f The Lion and /ffurikhoisip began to 

quiii'ml. "I shall run to the raln-field," said the Lion. 
IGmiklwhip f,ai(I also, " I .'■hull run to tho niin-tield." 
Ah neitlicr would concede this to the other, thev 
eepurutcd (angrily). After they had ptoiied, the 
Lion went to tell his Mother those things which they 
had both said, 

* Tlie / is tliu dental click, whicli is " Hoimdod by pressing 
the tip of the tongue against the fi-ont teeth of the upper 
jaw, and thea soddenlj and foroibly mthdrawing it." — 

TlHDAI^. 

t Xhe t lathe palatalclick, described innoteto Fable 24, 
p. 5S, tmd X is Hhe Germain eh. 
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Bj8 Mother eaid to him, " My Father ! that Man 
wlioae head k in a Ime with his shonldere and breast, 
wlio has pinching veapona, vha keeps vhite dogs, 
who goes about wearing the tuft of a tiger's tail, be- 
ware of him !" The Lion, liowever, said, "Why need 
I bo on my g;uard against those whom I know F" The 
Lioness anewered, " My Son, take care of him who 
has pinching weapons !" But the Xiion wouM not 
follow his Mother's advice, and the same moming, 
when it was stUl pitch dark, he went to ^aroxaama, 
and laid himself in amhnsh. IGankhoisip yretA also 
that moming to the same place. "WhenhehadairiTed 
he let his dogs drink, and then bafhe. After they 
had finished tlioy wallo«-t-il. Tlieii also the man 
drank ; and, when ho had done drinking, the Lion 
oame out of the bush. The Aa^ surrounded him, as 
his mother had foretold, and he was speared by 
/gwrikhoisip. Just as he becatrw aware that he vfm 
speared, the dogs drew him down again. In this 
manner he grew faint. While he was in ■fiiia state, 
Igurikhoisip said to the dogs, "Let him alone now, 
that ho may go and be taught by his Mother." So 
the doge let him go. They left him, and went home 
as he lay there. The same night he walked towards 
home, hut whilst he was on the way his str^gth 
&iled him, and he lamented ; ' 
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"MofJier I take me 1 
GrandmotKerl take mo up! Oh met Alaal" 

At the (Ia\¥n of day his Mother heard his wailing, 
and said — 

" My Son, this ia the thing which I have told 
thee: — 

Beware of the one who has pinching weapons, 

"Who wears a tuft of tiger's tail, 

Of him who haa white dogs ! 

Alas ! Thou eon of her who is short-eared. 

Thou, my short-eared ohild I 

Son of her who eats raw flesh, 

Thou flesh-devonrer ; 

Son of her whose nostcilB are led &om the 

Thou mth hlood-stained nostrils I 
Son of her who drinka pit-water, 
Thou water-drinker !" 



E 
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34. THE LIOTT WHO TOOK A ■WOMAJI'S 
SHAPE. 



(The original, m tlio nottcntot language, Li in Sir O. Gre/s 
Libnirj, G. Eriiiilein's M:aiiiii,.Tipt, pp. GO, G5,) 

SOiNrE women, it isi said, went, nut to seek Toots and 
herbs and other wild food. On their way home they 
sat down andeaid, "Let us taste the food of the field." 
Now th^ found &a,t the food pic^d by one of tiiem 
was Bweel^ while that oftheoth^WBsbitter. Thelatter 
said to each other, "Look here ! this 'woman's herbe 
are sweet." Then they said to the owner of the sweet 
food, " Throw it away and seek for other " — (sweet- 
tasted herbs being apparently unpalatable to the Hot- 
tentot). So she threw away, the food, and went to 
gather more. Whea she had ooUeoted a sofiBoient 
supply, she returned to join the other women, hut 
could not find them. She went therefore down ft) the 
river, where the Hare sat lading water, and said to 
him, " Hare, give me some water that I may drink." 
But bo replied, " This is the cup out of which my 
uncle (the Lion) and I alone may drink." 

She asked again : " Hare, draw water for me that 
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I may drink." But the Hare made the eame reply. 
Tlien sbe snatched the cup from, him and drank, but 
he lan home to tell He unde of the outrage which 
had been committed. 

The Woman meanwhile replaced the cup and went 
away. After she had departed the Lion camo down, 
and, seeing her in the distance, pursued her on the 
road. When she turned round and saw him coming, 
she sang in. the following manner :— - 

"Hy mother, she would not let me seek herbs. 
Herbs of the field, food &om the field. Hoo I" 

When the Lion at last came up with the Woman, 
they hunted each other round a shi-ub. She wore 
many beads and arm-riuga, and flie Lion said, " Iict 
me put them on !" So she lent them to him, but ho 
afterwards refused to return them to her. 

They then hunted eEich other again round the shrub, 
till the Lion fell down, and the Woman jumped upon 
him, and kept him there. The laon (uttering a form 
of conjuration} said : 

"MyAuntI it is morning, and time to rise; 
Pray, rise from me 1" 

She then rose from Mm, and they hunted (^;ain after 
each other ronnd the shrub, till the Woman feU down, 
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and the Lion jumped upon her. She Qien addressed 

" My Unclo \ it is morning, and time to rise ; 

Pray, rise from me !" 

He rose, of course, and they hunted each other ngiiin, 
till the Lion foil a second time. When she jumped 
upon him, he eaid : 

" My Aunt ! it is morning, and time to rise ; 
Pray, rise from me I " 

They rose again and himted after eooh other. The 
Woman at last fell down. Bnt fiiie time, when she 
repeated the above conjuration, the Lion said : 

" Hf! Kha I Is it morning, and time to rise ?" 

He then ate her, taking care, however, to leave her 
skin whole, which he put on, together with her dress 
and ornaments, so that he hmkedqnite Hke a wonmn, 
and then went home to her kraaL 

When this counterfeit woman arrived, her little 
sister, crying, said, " Jly .sistf?r, pour some milk out 
for me." She answered, " I shall not pour you out 
any." Then the ohild addressed their Mother: 
"IMams, do pour ont some for me." The Mother 
the kraal said, " Cto to your sister, and let her give 
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it to you !" The little child said again to her sister, 
"Pleaee, pour out for mo !" She, however, repeated 
her refusal, siiyinp, " I ^^■il! not do it." Thou the 
Mother of tlic kraul siiid to tlio Uttle one, " I refused 
to let her (the elder sister) seek herbs in the field, and 
I do not knov what may have happened ; go there- 
fore to the Hare, and ask him to pour out for yon." 

So tlie Hare ga\ti hor some milk; but her elder 
sister KiiJ, '■ fknnt- nml i^\mre'ii wiihnio." The- little 
child then ^rent to her sister with her bamboo (cup), 
and they both sucked the milk out of it. Whilst 
they were doing this, some milk was apilt on the little 
one's hand, and the elder sister licked it up mth her 
tongue, Uie rongluess irhich drew blood ; this, too, 
the Woman licked up. 

The little child complained to her Mother r "Mama, 
sister pricks holes in me, and sucks the blood." The 
MolJier said, "With what lion's nature your sister 
went the way &ai I forbade her, and returned, I do 
not know." 

S'ow the cows airiTed, and &e elder sister deaosed 
the pails in order to milk tiiem. But whcoi ahe ap- 
proached the cows with a thong (in order to tie their 
fore-legs), they all refused to be milked by her. 

The Haro said, " Why do not you stand before the 
oowP'' She replied, "Hare, call your brotiiar, and 
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do you two stand beibre the COW." Her husband said, 
" Wliat haa come over her that the cowh refuse her P 
These are the same cows sho always milks," The 
Mother (of the kraal) said, " What has happened this 
ereniiigf These are cows which she always milkB 
vitbQut BSsistaiiDe. "What can haye afieoted'lier that 
she comes home as a woman with a lion's nature P" 

The elder daughter then said to her Mother, " I 
shall not milk the cows." "With titcse ivorils she sat 
down. The Mother said tli ere fore to the Hare, 
" Bring me the biunboos, that I may milk, I do not 
know what baa come over the girl." 

So the Mother herself milked the cows, and when 
she had done so, the Hare brought the bamboos to the 
young wife's house, where her husband was, but she 
(the wife) did not give him (hor husband) anything 
to cat. But whon at nig'lit time she foil -asleep, they 
saw some of the lion's hair, which was hanging out 
where he had slipped on the wonum'B skin, and they 
cried, " Yerily I thisis quite anotherbeong. Itisibr 
this reason that the cows refluted to be milked." 

Then- the people of the kraal began to break up 
the hut in which the Lion lay asleep. When 
they took off the mats, they said (conjuring them), 
" If thou art favourably inclined to me, 0 mat, give 
the sound 'sawa'" (meaning, making no noise). 
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To tho poles (on which the hut rested) they said, 
" If thou art favourably inclineil to me, 0 pole,, thou, 
must give the sound igara."* 

They addressed also the banibooB and tlie bed-skinB 
in a nimilnp nuumeF. 

XhosgndasnjandnoiselessLytliey removed the hilt 
and all its contents. Then they took bunches of graaa, 
put them over the Lion, and lighting them, said, " If 
than iiit favourably inclined ta mc, 0 fire, thou must 
flare up, ' boo boo,' before thou comeat to the heart." 

So the fire flared up when it came towards the 
heart, tmd the heart of the Woman jumped upon the 
ground. The Mother (of the kraal) picked it up, and 
put it into a calabash. 

The Lion, from his place in the fire, said to the 
Mother (of the kraal), "How nicely I have eaten 
your daughter." The Womaa answered, " You have 
also now a comfortable place !" • ■ * 

Now the Woman took the first milk of as many 
cows as calved, and pot it into the calabash where her 
daughter's heart was ; the calabash increased in size, 
and in proportiDu to this the girl grew ^ain inside it. 

* ^ Indicates the paiEatal olick, wHck is soimded hj 
presnng '0ie tip of the tougaa, with as flat a Boi&ce aa 
posEdhle^ against the temiiiiatioii of the palate at the gnms, 
and mthdtawing it suddenly and foroiblf . 
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One day, when the Mother (of the kraal) went out 
to fetch wood, she Sidd to the Hare, " By the tune 
that I come back you must have everything nice and 
olean." But dnriiig her Mother's absence, the girl 
crept out of the c[ilab[iah, and put the hut in good 
order, as she had been used to do in former days, and 
said to the Hare, "When mother comes back and 
asks, ' Who hns done these things ?' you mnst say, ' I, 
the Ilarc, did thcni.' " After sha had done all, she 
hid herself on the stage.* 

When the Mother (of the kraal) came home, she 
said, " Hare, who has done these things P They look 
just as they used when my daughter did them." The 
Hare said, " I did &e things." ~ But the Mother 
would not believe it, and looked at the calabash. 
Seeing it was empty, ehe searched the stage and found 
her daughter. Then she embraced nnd kissed her, 
and from that day the girl stayed with her mother, 
and did everything as she was wont in former times ; 
but she now remained unmarried. 

• The fltage is that appaiatuH in the hactgronnd of the 
hut (built of mats) opposite the door, upon wMch the 
Hottentots hang their bamboos, bagg of skine, and otber 
Uujigs, under which the women gener^ly Tttep thdr 



25. A WOMAlf TRANSFOBMED INTO A LIOIT. 
[A Talk.] 



(From Sir Jomos E. Aleiandcr's " ISxpcilition of I)i5covcrj into 

ONCE upon a time a certain Hottentot vms travelling 
in company a BnsIiwoiiiaD, carrying a ohi^ on 
her back. Tliey hsA proceeded some diBtance on theor 
jonm^g^hena troop of wild horses appeared, and. the 
2Ian said to the Woman, "I am hungry; and as I 
know you can turn yours'elf into a lion, do so now, 
and cateh us a wild horse, tliat we may eat." 

The Woman answered, " You will be afraid." 

"No, no," said the Man; " I am a&aid of dying of 
hunger, hut not of you." 

Whilst he was yet speaking, hair began to appear 
at the back of the Wcmun's neck ; h^ nails gradually 
assumed tlie apjie;irinioi! of i;law9, and hor features 
altered. She sat down the child. 

Tho JIao, alarmed at the change, climbed a tree 
close by. Tho Woman glared at him fearfully, and 
going to one side, she threw off her skin petticoat, when 
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a perfect LioB rushed into the plain. It bounded aad 
crept among the bushes towards the wild horses, and 
springing on ono of thom, it fcU, and the Lion lapped 
its blood. The Lion then came back to where the 
child was crying, and the man called from the tree, 
"Enough, enough! don't hart me. Fnt off ycror lion's 
Bhape> m never ask to see this again." 

The Lion looked at liim and growled, " I'll remain 
here till I die," said the ilan, " if you don't become 
a woman again." The mane and tiiil then began to 
disappear, the Lion went towards the bush where the 
nftin petticoat lay; it was slipped on, and the woman, 
in her proper shape, took up the child. The Man 
descended aoA partook of the horse's flesh, but never 
again asked tiie Woman to catch game for hinu 



26. THE UOU AND THE BUSHMAN. 
[A Talb.] 



(From Sic James E. Aleaander'B "Expedition Sisoovet; into 
the Inknior of Africa," toL iL p. 61.) 

A BtrSHMAN" was, on one occasion, following a troop 
of 8ebiae,'and liad just ancceeded in woimdiug one 
Witt Ha aiTows, when a Lion sprang out from a 
thicket apposite, and showed eveiy inolinaiion to dis- 
pufe the prize with him. The Bushman being near 
a convenient tree, threw down his arms, and climhed 
for safety to an uppur branch. The Lieu, aliowLng 
the wounded zebra to pass on, now turned his whole 
attention towards the Bushman, and walking round 
and round the tree, he ever and anon growled and 
looked up at him. At length the Lion lay down at 
the foot of tho tree, and kept watch all night. To- 
wards morning sleep overcame the hitherto wakefiJ 
Bushman, and he dreamt that be had fallen into the 
Lion's mouth. Starting from the effects of his dream, 
he lost hia hold, and, &Iling from the branch, he 
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alighted heavily on the Lion ; on \\ liicli Win monster, 
thuB onexpectedly saluted, ran off with a loud roar, 
and. the Su^unaii, fdso taking to hia heels in & dif- 
ferent ditection, escaped in safety. 
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THE ELEPHA.NT. 

Thou tan acac^M fuU of iiiMiu L,'-:, 

Tlion ebony troe with l.fiLv^s Kpn^inl riiiizul ;i,boiit. 




27. HOW A KAMA WOMAN OUTWITTED 



THE ELEPHAMTS. , 

(Tha original, in llio IFottentot langungc, ia in Sir G. Orcj'a 
Libnii-j, O. Kiy-.iiloiii's jrL.»uscri|>f, pp. 3, S.) 

AJS Elephant, it is aaid, was married to a Ifsieia Hot- 
teiitat woman, vliose two broHiers came to her Becretly, 
because they were afraid of her hnsbaiid. Then she 
went out as if to fetch wood, and putting them within 
the wood, she laid them on tlie stage.* Then she said, 
" Since I married info this Itraal, has a wether been 
slaughtered also for me?" And her blind mother- 
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in-law anawerpd, " T7inph ! things are said by the 
wife of my eldest son, whieli sho never said before." 

Thereupon the Elephant, who had been in the field, 
arrived, and amelHng something, rubbed againet the 
bonae. "Ha," said his wiie, "what I should not have 
done formerly, I do now. On what day did you 
daughter a wether for meP" Then the mother-in- 
law said to him : " As she says things which she did 
not say (before), do it now." 

In this manner a wether wae slaughtered (for her), 
whieh she roasted whole, and thed, in the same night 
(after supper), asked her mother-in-law the ft^wing 
qnestions: — "How do you breathe when you sleep 
the sleep of life ? (light sleep, half-conscious.) And 
how when you sleep the sleep of death ?" (deep sleep.) 

Then the mother-in-law said, " XTmph, an evening 
full of conversation ! "When we sleep the sleep of 
death, we breathe thus : ' «ui siit /' and when we sleep 
the sleq) of life we breathe thos: 'Xou Idaaba! Xou 
NhfoSa!'"* ' 

Thns the wife made everydung right whilst they 
fell aale^. Then she listened to their snoring, and 

* X is the German eh, and / the cerebral dick <^ the 
Hottentot language, wMoh ia " aoimded by sending up the 
tip of the tongue agaiiiBb the roof of the palate, and witli- 
drawing it foroibly and soddenly."— TinhjUiL. 
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when they slept thus, sui aui, eke rose and said to her 
two hrothera, "The sleep of death ia over them, let 
OS make ready." They rose and went out, and she 
broke up the hut* (to carry away all that she could), 
and took the neceBsary things, and said, " That thing 
which makes any noise wills my death." So they 
k^t altogether qniet. 

When her two brothers hod packed up, she went 
with them between the cattle, but ftlic loft at home 
one cow, one ewe, and one goat, aud directed them, 
saying to the cow, " You must not low as if you were 
by yourself alone, if you do not wish for my death ;" 
and she taught the ewe and the goat the same. 

Then thery departed wilih all the other cattle, and 
those who were left behind lowed during the night as 
if they were many, and as they lowed as if they were 
still all there, the Elephant thought, " Thoy are aE 
there." But when he rose in the morning, he saw 
that his wife and all the cattle were gone. Taking 
his stidE into his hands, he said to his mother, " If 1 
fell the earth will tremble." With these words he 
followed them. When they saw him approaching, 
they ran &st to the side, against a piece of rock (at a 

* Hottentot buts heiag merely made of ekiiu! BtretdLed 
over a frame, ace carried aliont by the people in their 
waadraings. 
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narrow spot), and she said, " We are people, behind 
whom a large (travelling) party comeB. Stone of mj 
ancestors! divide thyself for us." Then the rock 
divided itself, and whcai they had passed throngli il^ 
it closed again (behind them). 

Then came the Elephant, and said to the lool^ 
" Stone of my ancestors ! divide thyself alflo for me." 
The rock divided itsfilf again, but when he had 
entered, it closed upon him. Thus died the Elephant, 
and the eai'th trembled. The mother at her hut said 
then, " As my eldest son said, it has happened. Tba 
earth shakes." 
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28. A BAD SISXEE. 

(Tho original, in the Hoftentob tanguage, iB in Sir ft. Qnft 
Libinrv, O. Kriiiilfln's Monmcript, 'pp. 16, 16.) 

COFFEE and Weather, it is said, were maa and wife) 
and begat a daughter, who mairied amongst other 
people. 

Her three brothers came to visit lier ; and ahe did 
not know them (as such), though the people aaid, "Do 
not you see they are your brothers P" She deter- 
mined to Trill them at night. They had, howOTer, a 
Guinea-fowl to watch them. 

When the Copper- Weather relative crept near, in 
order to kill the men, tiha Guinea-fowl made a noise 
to put them on their guard. They were thus warned 
of the (lander ; but afterwards they fell asleep again. 
Tlion slic stole Ligain upon them. The Guinea-fowl 
made a noise, but broke the rope by which it had 
been fastened, and ran home. She then killed her 
brothers. When the Guinea-fowl came near home 
it wept J— 
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" The Oopper-Weatilier reUtive has killed her 
biothersl 
AliM I she has IdQed her hrothers I" 

The wife heard it, and said to lur husband — 

"So not 70a hear Trhat the bird weeps fbrf 
Yoa who sit here upon the ground worHng 

bamboos." 

The man said, " Come and turn yourself into a 
mighty thundorstonn, and I will be a strong wind." 

So they transformed themselveB accordingly, and 
when ihey came near to Que Icraal (where thmr sons 
bad been killed), they combined and became a fire, 
and as a Bery rain they burnt the kraal and all its 
inhabitants. 
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29. WHY HAS THE JAOKAIi A LOJfG 
BLACK STRIPE OK HIS BAGKP 

(The originul, in the Hottentot language, la In Sir QiBft 

libroiy, a. Ej-DDlam'B Ugnuecript, p. 16.) 

'I' HF. Sun, it is said, was one day on earth, and the 
men who were trayelling saw him sitting by the way- 
aSe, hat passed Mm irithout notice. The Jackal, 
however, who came after them, and Eaw him also 
sitting;, went to him and said, " Suth a Iluc little 
child 13 left behind by the men." He then tuuk the 
Sun up, and put it into Ms awa-skin (on his back). 
When it burnt him, he said, " Get down," and shook 
himself'; buttheSunstuokfiisttohiBhack^Bndbuint 
the Jadul'a back black &om tiiat day. 
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aO. THE HORSE CURSED BY THE STIN. 

<^la origma], in tlie Hotlentot Imiguaee, of tliia little Snma- 
qnaland Fable, is in Sir G. Graf's Libiaiy, Q. EiOuieia'e 
UBmuarqit^ p. es.) 

XT is said (ha.t once theStm was on earth, and cauglit 
the Horse to ride it. But it waa unablo to bear hia 
weight, and therefore tlio Ox took the place of the 
Horse, and carried the Sun on its bade. Since that 
time the Horse is cursed in these words, because it 
coold not ctOTy the Sun's weight: — 

"From to-day thou shalt have a (certain) time of 

This is thy curse, that thou hast a (certain) time of 
dying. 

And day and nigbt shalt thou eat. 
Bat the desire of thy heart shall not be at rest^ 
Though thou grazest till morning and again until 
Bunset. 

Sehold, ihis is the judgment which X pass upon 
said the Sun. 

Since that day Uie Horse's (certain) time of dying 
commenced. 
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31. THE ORIGIN OF DEATH. 



(Tlic original, in the Hottentot language, is in Sir G-. Qmj'b 
Libmi7, 0-. Kroolain's IDmusuript, pp. 33, 3'!;.) 

THE Moon, it is said. Bent once an Insect to Men, 
saying, " Go tkon to Men, Eind tell them, 'Aa I die, 
end dying live, so ye shall also die, and dying live.' " 
The Insect started with the message, but whilst on 
his way was overtaken by the Hare, who asked: 
" On what en-ani art thou bound ?" The Insect 
answered : " I am sent by the lloon to Men, to 
tell them that aa she dies, and dying lives, they 
also shall die, and dying live." The Hare said, 
" As fliou. art an awkward numer, let me go " (to 
take the message). "With these words he ran off, 
and when he reached Men, he said, " I am sent by 
the Moon to tell you, ' As I die, and dying perish, in 
the same manner ye shall also die and come wholly 
to an end.' " Then the Hare returned to the Moon, 
and told her what he had said to Men. The Moon 
reproached him angrily, saying, "Darest thou tell 
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the people a tHi^ whicli I have not said P' "With 
these words she took tip a piece of wood, and stnuik 
hha on the nose. Siuce that daj the Here's nose is 
slit. 



32. ANOmEE VEESION OF THE BAME 
FAILE. 



(^Ktai E. 0, Ejradaen'a " Grose-Soiniiquiilimd," ISmo, BaniKni, 
1848. pp. 27, sa) 

THE Moon dies, acd rises to Ii& ^;aiii. The Moon 
aaid to the Hare, " Go thon to Men, and tell them, 
' Like as I die and rise to life again, so you also shall 
dio and rise to life again.' " The Hare went to the 
Men, and said, " Like as I die and do not rise to life 
again, so you shall also die, and not rise to life again.' ' 
When he retttriied, the Moon asked him, "tVhat 
hast thoiz said ?" " I have told them, ' Like as I die 
and do not ri^c to life ngaiii, so you shall also die and 
not rise to lifo again.' " " What," said the Moon, 
" hast thou said that ?" And she took a stick and 
beat the Hare on his month, which was slit by the 
blow. The Ilaro fled, and is still fleeing,"' 

■ "We are now angiy mltli tbe Haru," bs,j tlie old 
Ifajnaqua, " because he brought each a bad message, ajid 
iheiefbre we dislike to eat Ua fleeh."— EutmBEH. 
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33. A THIRD VEESION OF TEE SAME 
FABLE. 

(From an original KntiHscripf in Eiieli-ili, hy Mr. Jolm PriesUey, 
inSirO. Gn-j'sLibrarj-.)' 

THE !Mooii, on one occasion, sent llio ]I;ii-t; fo flic earth 
to inform Men that as she (the Moon) died away and 
rose again, so mankind should die and liee again. 
IjiBtead, however, of deJiTering this message as given, 
the Hare, either out of forgctfulness or malice, toM 
mankind that as the Moon rose and died away, so 
Man shoold die and rise no more. The ITure, ha^^ing 
roturacd to the Stoon, was questioned oa to the 
message delivored, and ttie Moon, having heard the 
true state of the case, became so enraged with him 
that she took tip a hatchet to split his head ; ialling 
short, however, of that, the hatchet fell upon the 
upper lip of the Hare, and cut it severely. Hence it 
is that wu hce tlio " ilaro-lip." The Hiiro, beuig duly 
incensed at having received such treatment, raised hia 
claws, and scratched the Moon's face ; and the dark 
parts which wo now see on the surface of the Mo{m 
are the scars which she received on that occasion. 
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34. A FOTJETH VERSION OF THE SAHE 
FABLE. 

(From Sir James E. Slander's " Eipeditioit of Viaeorery into 
the IntoiioF of Afiioa," toI, L p. 169.) 

THE Moon, they say, wished to send a message to 

Men, aud the Hare said that he would take it. " Run, 
then," said t)u! jroon, " and tell Men that as I die 
and am renewed, so shall they also be renewed." 
But the Hare deceiYed MfSia, and said, " Aa I die and 
perish, 80 shall you also."* 

* Old Namaquaa will not therefore toiicli Hare'a fleBh; 
but the young men m jj partiLko of it ; that is, before the 
ceremonj of making thorn men is performed, which merely 
wmmaka ia slaaghteriiLg and eating an ox or a couple of 
eheep^AiszissBB. 
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35. A ZULU VERSION OF THE LEGEND 
OF THE "ORIGm OF DEATH." 

{nwn Uumscript, "Zulu Legends," No. 214, of Sir Q, Qcefe 
Libreiy, vol. i. part i p. 107.) 

GOD {Unknhtnhiln) arose from l>Gneatli(tlieBeat of the 
spiritual world, according to tlie Zulu idea) , and created 
in the beginning* men, animals, and all things. He 
then sent for the Chameleon, and said, " Gto, Chame- 
leon, and tell Men that titey shall not die." The 
Chameleou went, but it walked slowly, and loitered 
on the way, eating of a shrub called Muhwebezane. 

When it had been away some time, God sent the 
Salamander after it, ordering him to make haste and 
tell Men that they should die. The Salamander went 
on hia way with this message, outran tho Chameleon, 
and, arriving first where the Men were, told them that 
they must die. 

* OAUmseiti, Tide Oolenso's " Zidu-EngliEili Sictionaty," 
p. 179. 
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86. HEn^ EIBIP. 

(From a Ocmaa original Mannsciipt in Sir 3-. Groj'a Libraiy, 
H. C. Enuiben's " Notes on tho Hottentots p. 7.) 

HEITSI EIBIP, or Kab^, waa a great and celebrated 
Borcarar among the iKamaciiia. He oonld tell secret 
things, and prapheay -what waa to happen afterwards. 

Once lie was traveUiDg fritli a great number of 
people, and an enemy pureued tbem. On arriving 
at some water Ilo said, "My grandfather' b father, 
open thyself that I may pass through, and close thy- 
self afterwards." So it took place as he had said, and 
they went eafely throngh. Then their enemies tried 
to pass throngh the crpening also, bat wlien fjiey vere 
in the midst of i^ it closed again upon them, and they 
perished.* 

* EjnadsQn, who heard this legend from the Hottentot 
FetxoB Friedrik, was KftenratdBinfbnned that Seitsi Eibip 
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Heitai Kabtp died Beveral times, and came to life 
again. Wien the Hottentots pass one of his graves 
they throw a stone on it for good luok.* 

Heitn. Mby^ could take num.7 diSerent fonuB. 
Sometimes he appeared handsome, very handsome, 
or his hair grew long down to his ahouldeis; at other 
times it was agaia short. 

was not the peraon meant in this tale. It looks ■vexy much 
like tho end of oar 27th PaI)Ie,'of ttieWomaairkooatwitted 
the ElephajitB. 

* Sir James E.Alexaiider,uihiB"ExpeditioiiofBiacoTei7 
into the InterioT of Mnoa," ToL i. p. 166, speaking of the 
people at Warm Botih, or Ntebett Bath, Bays: — "These' 
Namaqnae thought that they came from the Eaet. In the 
conntiy there is ocoaaionall? found (besides the common 
graves corered with a heap of stones) large heaps of skmeB, 
on which had been thrown a few bnshea ; and if the Nama- 
qnas are asked what these are, thej say that Seije Eibib, 
their Great Fadi^, ia bdow the heap j th^ do not know 
what he is lik^ or what he does ; they only imagine that ha 
also oamefirom the East, and had plenty of sheep and goats; 
and when thc^ add a atone or hramch to the hea^, they 
matter, ' Gire as plentj of cattle.' " 
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37. THE VtOTOBT OF HEITSI EEBIP. 

(Prom a Qexman originfll Manuscript in Sir Or. Qrey'B Library, 
H. C. Knudsoa's'" Notoa on tho Hot(«ntotB," p. 7.) 

AT first they were two. One had made a large hole 
in the groimd, and sat hj it, and told passers-by to 
throiT a stone at his forehead. The stone, however, 
rebounded and killed the person ■who had thrown it, 
so that ho fell into the hole. At lust Ileitsi Eibip 
was toW tliat iu this manner many people died. So 
he arose and went to the man, who challenged Heiisi 
Eibip to throw (a stone) at him. Tho latter, however, 
declined, for ho was too prudent ; but he drew tho 
man's attention to something on one side, and while 
he turned round to look at it> Hat^ hit him 

behind the ear, bo that he died and fell into his own 
hole. Aiter. that there was peace, and people lived 
happily.* 

* ^ Jtunes Alexander, in hia " Expedition of DiHOOverf 
into tho Interior of Africa," toI. ji. p. 250, states ; — " On 
tJie 3rd of Angusb the -waggon went on to Aneip, or Wet 
Foot, and I went oat of the waj with Jan Soya, and two Or 
three mm, to aee a hole, which was sapposed to he inhabited 
by Eibih, and waa the wonder of the oomitry." 
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38. AITOTHER YERSTON" GF THE SAME 
LEGEND. 

{The origins!, in the Hottentot languago, is in Sir Gt. Qiefi 
Libiar;, Q. Eioulein'B Mtunuaript, p. 86.) 

ALL men who came near to tkat liole were, it is said, 

pushed, down into it by the *Ga '^goHp* (the pusher 
into the hole), as he knew m-cU where it \ax. "Whilst 
he was thus employed, there cnme the Neitsi Eibip, 
called also Heigeip, and saw how the ^Ga ^ffor^ 
treated the people. 

Then those two began to hunt each other round the 
hole, saying — 

" Push the Heigeip down !" 
" Push the + Go ^gorip down I" 
"Push the H&geip down!" 
"Push the 4Ga ^garip down !" ' 

With these words they hunted each other round 
for some time ; but at last the Heigeip was pushed 

* The % ia the palatal click, described in Ifote to Fable 
24, p. Sd; aadindioatestihenasBlproiumciatioiiofaajUable. 
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down. Then' lie said to the hole, " Support me a 
littlei" and it did. Thus, being eupported, be came 
out; and they hunted each other again with, the Bome 
words.: — 

" Puflh the Heigeip down !" 
"Push the +Ga ^gorip down!" 

A second time the Heigeip was poshed down, and 
he spoke the same words : " Sapportme a little," and 

thus got out again. 

Once more these two hunted after each other, till 
at last the + Ga ^gorip ivas pushed down, and he came 
not up agaiu. Since that day men breathed freely 
and had rest from their enemy, because he was ran- 
quished. 



39. THE EAISIN-EATEE. 



(The orighiBl, in Ihs Hottentot Iimgmiee, is in Sic Gt. Qrey'B 
labnny, 0-. ^Onlein's Hamuuript^ pp. 34, 86.) 

IT 18 said that when. Heitai EUupwaatrtcvei^ng about 
■with his family, ttey came to a valley in which the 

raisin-tree was ripe, nnd he wns there attacked by a 
severe illness. Then his young (second) wife said, 
" This brave one is taken ill on account of these 
raisins; death ia here at the plaeo." The old man 
{Heiisi Eibip), however, told his ton .' Urisip* (the 
whitish one), " I eholl not live, I feel it ; thou must, 
therefore, (sorer me when I am dead soft Bttmes." 
And he spoke fnrther, " This is the thing which I 
order you to do : — ' Of the raisin-trees of this valley 
ye shall not cat. For if ye eat of them I shall infect 
you, and yo will surely die in a similar way.' " 

His young wife said, " He is taken ill on account 
of the raisins of this valley. ]!ietuB bury him quickly, 
and let us go." 

* The / IB the cerebral diok deecribed in Note to PaUe 
27, p. 62. 
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So he died there, and was covered flatly with Boft 
stonea acoording as lie had commanded. Then they 
went away from him. 

"When they had moved to another place, and were 
unpacking there, they heard always from the side 
whence they came a noise as of people eating raisina 
Bud eioging. In this manner the eating and singing 
ran: — 

"I, fatherof/(7mip. 
Father of this nndean one, 
I, who had to eat these raisins, and died, 

And dying live." 

The young wife perceived that the noise came from 
the aide where the old man's grave was, and said, 
" / Urisip ! Gto and look !" Then the son went to the 
old man's grave, where he saw traces which he reoog- 
nised to be his father's footmarks, and returned 
home. Then the yonng wi& said, " It is he alone ; 
theiefiwe act thus :— 

" Do 60 to the man who ate raisins on the windward 

side, 

Take care of the wind thitt thou crcepcst upon him 

from the Icewiird ; 
Then intercept him on hia way to the grave. 
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And Then ihou Iiaat canglit him, do not let him 
go." 

He did aecoidingly, and they came between the 
grave aaABeitsiBilnpy!h.o,yfiKsa he BawihiB, jumped 
down from the roisin-trees, and ran quickly, but was 
caught oi the gruve. Then he said : 

" Let me go ! Por I am a man who has been dead 
that I may not infect you !" But the young wife 
said, " Keep hold of the rogno !" So they brought 
him home, and from that day he was &eah and hale. 
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40. ORIGBSr OF THE DIFFEEENCE IK 
MODES OF LIFE BETAVEEN HOTTEN- 
TOTS AHD BUSHMEN. 

(From a 0«niuui original Utmuseript in Sir Q. Qm^'t Libiaij, 
E. C. £nudaen'a " Notes on the Hottontote," pp. 1, 8.} 

IN the begimung thera iraifi two. One vaa blind, 
the other Tvas always hunting. This hunter found at 

last a hole in the earth, from which game proceeded, 
and killed tlio young. The blind man, feeling and 
smelling them, said, " They are not game, but cattle." 

The bbntl man afterwards recovered his sight, and 
going with the hunter to this hole, saw that they were 
cowB with their calves. He then quickly built a 
kraal (fence made of thorns) round them, and 
anointed himself, just as Hottentots (in their native 
state) are still wont to do. 

"When the otlier, who now with great t rouble had 
to seek bis game, came and saw this, he wanted to 
anoint himself also. "Look here I" said the other, 
"you must throw the ointment into the fire, and after- 
wards use it." Hefollowed this advice, and the flames 
a 2 
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flEtring up into liis £toe, burnt lum most miserably ; 
so tiiat he was glad to make his escape. The other, 
however, called to him : " Here, take the kirri (a 
knohstick), and run to the bills, to himt there fcr 
honey." 

Hence sprung the race of Bushmen. 
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41. THE LITTLE WISE WOMAN. 

(The ongiuo], in tlie Hottentot language, is in Sir 0. Qtej'l 
Libraiy, G, Sionlem'B ManuBoript^ p. 68.) 

A CMKL, it is said, went to seek for onions. Ab she 
arriTed at tiie place wliere they grew, she met with 
some men, one of whom was blind (i.e., hulf-bliad, 
having only one eye). As shD dug (for the onions) 
the men hulped her, digging also. When lier sack 
waa fuU, they said to her, " Go, tell the other girla, 
that many of you may oome." Soshewentliomeaiid 
told her oompamona, and early the next morning lihey 
started. But a little girl followed them. The other 
giris said, "Let the little girl go back." But her elder 
sister protested against this, saying, "She runs by 
herself, yoa need not put her into your awa-skia." 

So they went all together, and having reached £be 
(mion-ground, b^an to dig. ISaw the little girl saw 
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touses of fee^ and said to the one vho had gnided 
them thither, " Wonderfbl! whence so many traces P 
Were you not alone here ?" The other replied, " I 
walked about and looked out; therefore they must of 
course be many." The child, however, did not be- 
lieve that if tlie other girl had been alone the traces 
could be many, and felt uneaay ; for she was a wise 
little woman. From tuae to time she rose (from her 
work) and peei)cd iiboiit, mv\ once, wliHe doiiig this, 
found by chance an ant-eater's hole. Still further 
spying about, eho perceived some men, but they did 
not see her. Sho then returned and continued dig- 
ging with the other girls, without, however, saying 
anything. Bni in the midst of their work she always 
rose and looked about her. So the others asked her, 
"Why do you always spy about you, and leave oif 
digging? What a girll" But she continued her 
work in silence. When she rose from it again, she 
sawthemenapproaohing. As they drew near the One- 
eyed blew through a reed pipe the following air : — 

" To-day there shall blood flow, blood flow, blood 
flow 1" 

The little girl understood what was blown on the 
reed. Sho said to the elder ones, whilst they were 
dancing, "Do you also understand the tune that is 
blown on the reed p" But they only said, " What a 
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child she 13 !" So she miscd in tlie dance with the 
others; hut managed while so doing to tie her sister's 
oaroes-eloak to her ovn, and in this manner they 
^nced on, till it berame Teiy noi^, and then they 
found an opportunity to slip away. 

On their way out the litfle sister asked, " Do yon 
understand the reed — mean what is blown on it P" 
She auBwered, "I do not undorsfaiid if." Then the 
little girl explained to her that tha tunc oa the reed 
said,' " To-day blood shall flow !" "When they walked 
slong, the little girl let her elder sister go first, and 
herself followed, walking backwards, and carefully 
stepping in hor fiistor'a traces, so that they thus 
left ouiy one set ul' fooliULirks, u.id iliese going in a 
i^ontittry dirccticii. In tliis manner tlioy arrived at 
the ant-eater's hole. 

But the men killed all those gii'ls who had remained 
dancing with them. When the eldest of those who 
had escaped heard their wailing, she stdd, " Alas, my 
sisters I" But the younger one answered ber, " Do 
you think you would have lived if yon hod remained 
there?" 

Now "One-eye" was the first to miss the sisters, and 
said to the other men, " "VVhero may the two hand- 
some girls be who danced with me ?" The others 
replied, " He lies. He has seen with his eye (satiri- 
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callymeaDmg lie liatl soon ^iTong'ly). But "Oiic-eye" 
insisted that " two girls were truly missing." Then 
they went to find their spoor, but the traces had beeu 
rendered indistinct enough to puzzle them. 

When the mea arrived at the ant-eater's hole, th^ 
could not Bee that the footmarlra went&rther, so they 
spied into the hole, but saw nothing. Then " One- 
eye" lonkfd a\m, and he saiT the girls, nnd cried, 
" There tlicy hit,'' The oUiers iiov,- looked again, 
but still saw nothing; for the girls had covered them- 
selves with cobwebs. 

One of the men then took an assegai, and piercing 
through the upper part of the hole, hit the heel of 
the larger girl. But the little wise woman took 
hold of the assegai, and wiped off the Hood. The 
elder sister was about to cry, but the little one warnod 
her not. 

When " One-eye " spied again, the little girl made 
big eyes at him. He said, "There she sits." The 
others looked too, but as they could see nothing they 
said (satirically), "He has only seen with his eye." 

At last the men got thirsty, ;iud said to " One-eye," 
" Stay you here, and let us go to drink, and when we 
hove returned you may go also." ' 

When " One-eye" was left aloa^ there, the little 
girl said (conjuring him) : 
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" You dirt)' son of your father, 
Are you there ? Are you alone not thirsty P 
Oh, yoa dirty child of yonr &tiier ! 
Dirty child of your fatter !" 
"I am indeed thirsty," said "One-eye," and went 
away. 

Then the two girls came out of the hole, and the 
younger one foolc her older ni^fer on her hack, and 
walk(?d on. As tiiey were guiiiy uwv lliu bare, tree- 
leas plain, the mea saw them, and said, " There they 
are, far oiF," and ran after them. 

When they came near, the two girls turned them- 
selves into thorn trees, called " Wait-a-bit," and the 
beads which they wore became gum on the trees. 
The men then ate of the gum and fell asleep. Whilst 
they slept, the girls amcarcd gum over the men's eyes 
and went away, leaving them lying in the sun. 

The girls were already near their kraal, when 
" One-eye " awoke, and said : 
" Oh, the disgratie I fie on thee ! 
Our eyes arc smeared over ; fie on ihee, my brother!" 

'Xhen they removed the gum i'rum their eyes, and 
bunted after the girls ; but the latter reached home 
in safety, and told their parents what had happened. 

Then all lamented greatly, but th^remained qniefly 
at home, and did not search for the other gii^ 
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42. THE UNREASONABLE CHILD TO WHOM 
THE DOG GATE ITS DESERTS; 

OB, A BBCBIPT FOB PTTimia ANT OKX TO BLBBF. 

or^nal, m tha o li^-hererf or Dlmaia langange, ib in Sir Gl. 
Gtrey'i Libmir, 3. EaUi's MtmiiHript^ pp. 39, 48.) 

'i'H UiRJi yraa a little girl wlio had bh e'inifi (pia> 
nounced a-inghi, some kind of fruit). She said to her 
Mother, " Mother, why is it tliat yon do not pay, ' My 
firat-bom, gh t me the cmyi ?' Do I ri?f'u3o it ?" 

" Her Mothci' suid, " My tirst-boni, give me the 
eingi." She gavo it to her and went away, and her 
Mother ate the eingi. 

When the child came bock, she s.nid, " Mother, give 
me my ei'iyfi ?" but her Mother answered, " I have 
eaten the eingi I" 

The duUl said, " ^lother, Low is it that you have 
eaten my ^hi//>, wliiijli I i)luckLHl from uur free?" 
The Jlother then (to itpijcaso licr) gaxe her a neetlle. 

The little girl iveiit away and found her Father sew- 
ing thongs with thorns ; so she said, " Father, how 
is it that yon sew with thorns P Why do not you say. 
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' My first-born, give mc your needle ?' Bo I refiise ?" 
So her Father said, " My first-born, giTB me your 
needle." She gave it to him and went avay for a 
whQe. Her Pathar commenced sewing, but the needle 
broke ; when, therefore, the child came back and said, 
"Father, giye me my needle," he answered, "The 
needle is broken ;" but she complained about it, say- 
ing, " Father, how is it that you break my needle, 
which I got from Mother, who ate my eingi, which I 
had plucked Irom our tree P" Her Father then gave 
her an ass. 

Ctoing farther on she met the lads who were in 
charge of tlie cattle. Tliey were busy tukiiig out 
lioiicy, and in urdcr lo i:yl it tht'y wwe obligfcl to 
cut down the trees with stones. She addressed tliem: 
" Our sons, how is it that you use stones in order 
to get at the honey? Why do not you say, 'Our 
£r8t-bom, give va the axe P' Do I refuse, or what do 
I P" They said, " Our first-bom, give na the aate." 
So she gave it them, and went away for some time. 
The axe broke entirely. When she came back she 
asked, "Where is the axe ? Please give it mo." They 
answered, " The axe is broken." She then said, 
" How is it that yon break my axe, which I had re- 
ceived &om Father who had broken my needle, wbioh 
I got from Mother who had eaten my etngi, which I 
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had plucked from oar tree ?" But they gave her 
Home honey (to comfort her). 

She WDt her way again, and mot a little old 
woman, eating insects, to whom she said, " Little old 
woman, how is it that you eat insects? Why 
don't you say, ' My firefc-bom, give me honey P' Do 
I refuse or not P" Then the little old woman asked, 
"My first-born, f^ivc ma hnncy." She gavo it her 
and went ii-.vay ; !r,[t ]n\'s'jiilly ri'luniing, Siiid, 
" Little old woniiui, let mo have my honey !" Now 
the old woman had managed to cat it all during her 
ahseneo, so she answered, " Oh ! I have eaten the 
honey !" So the child complained, saying, " How is 
it that yon eat my honey, which I received from the 
lads of our cattle, from our children who had broken 
my axe, which hu-l hoi'ii gi\-(.'u mo by Father who 
had bi'ohcn iny iiocdlo, w Inch wii-i a present from my 
Mother who had eaten up my liingi, that I had plucked 
from our tree ?" 

The Kttle old woman gavo her food, and she went 
away. This time she came to the pheasants, who 
scratched the ground; and she isaid, "Plieasantsl 
how is it that you scratch the ground ? Why do not 
you say, ' First-born, give us food Do I refuse, or 
what do IP" They said, " Fiisl-hurn, glYO." So 
she gave to them, and went away. When she came 
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'back and demaoded her SooSl agaio, th^ said, " We 
have eaten the food." She asked, "How is it that 
you cat my food, which I had. received from n little 
old woman who hiid eaten up my honay, (hat I had 
got from the lads of our cattle who had broken my 
ax&, which had been given me lay Fatiier who 
had broken mj needle, which was a pieeeat &om my 
Mot&er who had eaten ^gi, whioh I had plnoked 
texm. our tree P' 3^e pheaeaots, flyinj^ up, pulled out 
each one a feather and threw them down to the Httle 
girl. 

She then, walking along, met the children who- 
watched the aheep. They were plucking ont hairs 
from the sheep-skins. So she aeked them, "How is 
it that you pull at these skins P Why do not you 

say, 'First-born, give us the fcathereP* Do I refuse, 
or what do I P" They said, " First-bom, give us the 
feathers/' She gave them and went away, but all 
tho feathers broke. When she returned and said, 
" Give me my feathers," they answered, " Tho 
feathers are broken." Then she complained, "Do 
you break my feathers which I receired from the 
pheasants who had eaten my food, which had been 
given me by a little old woman P" They gave her 
some milk. 

She went again on her way, and found their own 
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Jumdsome dog gnaving bones. She eaid, " Our dog, 
bow is it that yoa gnaw these bones?" The dog 
answered, " Give me milk." She gave it him, and 
he drank it all. Then she said to the dog, " Give 
me back my milk." He eaid, " I drank it." She 
thea lepeated the same words which she had Bpoken 
BO often before ; but the dog ran away, andwheu she 
pursued him, he scampered np a teee. She climbed 
n]) after him, bat the dog jumped down again ou the 
other side. She wanted to do the same, but could 
not. Then she said, " Our dog, please help me 
down." He answered, " Why did you pursue me P' 
and ran away leaving her up the tree. 

" That is enough," say the Samara. 
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p^diiwdn wurls^e^ way jiiiLin.ujmr^ . .v.. ..^ 
Tilt • tonlimsr. uid ■IJMilm .iiuoii«iitr. 




I^M^tunTfl^Bdu da, li nwA QredEuDui u-ilk 

lui •IpbibiUeia Indec iliHie nw (LilmnilK 
ODD of iOHt vahnOilA Bid* ntr mutlUigtiie 
•tufloit oT UUnry UiuiT to tbrm 








«MrF- 7^ wlDO of nndl ■ |Ujur, iii 1 1 - i 
UKVOblrBTldBatilrtQDlDBiniOq lOllpoa . - 

iKK ow (be flTO )uiii4nn ana ft>fty i'.jl. ^ ^.i 
cloM nrint VUGh ffliplKV lif uttrjur ucin.iv 






I0i(7°jeanE^kat irltUn tupo Eue 
cnTtofihlisni^ R|^>l^^it ^ 

T^oiu"'SipuWiniM^'3SiInBiU oeHvin- 


ine ^^^g^^ilM^xne noMe. rweiiuy 
^^^^^^^^^^^er|^oriHQnaon, mnv 

hfowrieia, ondlidded btu^i!^ ^bmiAL inecha- 
been jurtinikrj j nUed to H^tlflo ■ndJlLvw; 


ir n mo pennltlMI 10 imk m bcli^ of 
Ameriom ^Inn.iiE riH^DDtfiOl 10 '•"^ 


""'Sai it Ihc bmk ■ irj vHt^^ only of Ihe 
weLl^i^^al^tM^ll^olD|LA ^ lO^^CIoil 
nuMoHD^MSliSnL^ra^ lbU™o- 


nuiten, 1IUV itmsaber nnanB. worn nun 
■bioe, la Uifa cooDtnr, a maKCdoUlgnit 1)- 
nlirDtr, iriu^UU^[^1gdM|Sidt!|teOu' 
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1 Cauipte Rendu d> Cnnicrtii 
InteruKtlonal deblenfUvkuM 


luu^uTfll LBOtara an the pontioa of 
thaehsmlClo CruiDns li tho Hislnry oC 
CiTillutlon. By U, Ehhebt Behaii. I 
Membra de I'iDitUut. la one Vi;liiaie. 


de Londrcs. T»^%me S«^oa. ^3 


TVIf 1 


1 "RsHHmiliai ou the D&nuue au'l tl^o 
AdriMle." Tw» TOlumos, 8io. elotl.. 

Tlcknor. A HiKronr of Sp.isiit! 
LiTEit.TDBE. EuU«l7 rowiltlou. liv 
GiunoB TiclnDB. Thiw Tomiima. 
Gronn Sto,. olotfa. 

Parker. Tn Coluoikd Wobu of 
lUHHiui Sxrxti, : cantniniiiK bis 
TlisolcslaL Polkmlia]. and GriUnl 
WhUiin Amuiii^ SpHcheg. tad Ad- 


Cellen, CainlHldgs. (Tal<">w 11.-^ 
to P.J Bto. 
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